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banker in a blizzard 


We've talked to a lot of bankers who’ve 
literally been snowed under by details — 
as a result of assigning new quarters 
projects to planners and builders who 
didn’t know the banking business. These 
bankers saw their own work pile up while 
they answered questions, umpired dis- 
putes, and coped with a blizzard of major 
and minor frustrations. They discovered, 
the hard way, that it takes the combined 
talents of a group of experts to handle 


sank. Building 


the mass of technical problems involved 
in planning a project today. 

With Bank Building Corporation’s 
team of skilled specialists on the job, 
you're relieved of all detail work. These 
operational analysts, cost consultants, 
designers and engineering experts have 
completed over 3,300 financial projects. 
Their specialized experience enables them 
to follow through, on every count, in cre- 
ating new quarters that produce profits. 
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specialized 
planning 


Bank Building Corporation's 
specialized planning methods 
give you more for your new 
quarters investment! Send 
today for this new brochure 
that documents actual dollar 
savings realized through plan- 
ning. No obligation, of course. 
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SMACKS OF ‘BRANCHING’ 
To the Editor: 


Enclosed is a copy of a letter with which 
you may or may not be familiar, but in any 
event it is one I believe warrants your at- 
tention. 

The letter was sent by the local agent 
for the State Farm Insurance Companies 
to policyholders in this area. As you may 
know, the home office of the State Farm 
Insurance Companies is located in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 

Here are the pertinent paragraphs in the 
letter to policyholders from the State Farm 
agent: 

“I’m writing you now to bring you good 
news—-news which can mean a saving of 
$100 or more for you—when you purchase, 
finance and insure your next automobile. 

“Through the cooperation of a great 
Nebraska bank the NEW TYPE STATE FARM 
BANK PLAN is being brought to this area 
of Nebraska. It is the PLAN which has 
saved tens of thousands of motorists in 
other states from $75 to $150 (and often 
even more) in the cost of their financing 
and insurance when buying an automobile. 

“Please return the enclosed card to me 
today. Tell me about when you plan your 
next car purchase. At the same time give 
me the names of three friends who are 
planning to buy . . . folks you’d like to 
help save $75 to $150 or more when they 
buy. 
“Working together we can save car buy- 
ers in Nebraska many thousands of dollars 
over the coming years.” 

As if this weren’t enough, the letter 
added a postscript saying, “Remember 
this . . . DO NOT SIGN ANYTHING FOR THE 
PURCHASE OF YOUR NEXT AUTOMOBILE UN- 
TIL YOU HAVE SEEN ME, OBTAINED THE FIG- 
URES ON THE COST OF ‘STATE FARM BANK 
PLAN’... and compared for yourself.” 

The “great Nebraska bank” referred to 
in the second paragraph of the insurance 
agent’s letter is the First National Bank, 
Omaha, Nebraska. It is difficult for me to 
understand why a financial institution like 
this would jeopardize the good will of their 
correspondents, and other smaller banks, 
by participating in such a program. 

Not only are they actively engaged in 
the solicitation and procurement of the 
banking business which rightfully belongs 
to the banks serving the various communi- 
ties of this state, but they also are dic- 
tating interest rates on a statewide basis, 
because the interest rate charged under 
this “plan” generally is below that charged 
by other banks and finance companies. 

This bank has lodged a protest with the 
First National Bank of Omaha, and they 
have been informed of our views. In addi- 
tion, we have closed our account with that 
bank after having been one of their cor- 
respondents for about 57 years. We have 
also expressed our views to the director of 
banking of the state of Nebraska, the 
comptroller of the currency, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and to the American Bank- 
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ers Association. 

The establishment of agencies as pro- 
vided in this “plan” is, in my opinion, a 
possible violation of the laws governing 
branch banking—at least in intent. In ad- 
dition, there would seem to be no denial 
that it is a violation of ethics for a large 
city bank to participate in any program 
which invades the territory and rights of 
their correspondents, and other smaller 
banking institutions. 

It is not the intent of the writer to either 
sanction or denounce branch banking. 
However, if the bankers of this state are 
desirous of being privileged to establish 
branches and/or agencies, then let all en- 
joy the same privileges and not one, or a 
select few. 

The writer has been informed by the di- 
rector of banking of the state of Nebraska 
that this “plan” has been referred to the 
attorney general of this state for an opin- 
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Felt Photo. 


This aerial view shows the 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard Univer- 
sity, where the Independent Bank- 
ers Association Seminar for Se- 
nior Bank Officers will be held 
August 17 to 29. 

This perspective shows the 
Boston side of the Charles River. 
Mellon Hall, where seminar par- 
ticipants will be housed, is the 
residence hall in the center of 
the photo, running parallel to 
and adjoining the freeway and 
river. 

Other buildings to be used for 
the seminar include Kresge Hall, 
the rounded building at extreme 
left, for dining, and Aldrich Hall, 
the six chimneyed hall in front 
of parking lot, for classrooms. 





ion as to possible violation of banking 
laws. The comptroller of the currency has 
also advised that they have it under study. 

It is my opinion that your bank super- 
vising agencies would welcome your views 
on this “plan,” and possibly your corres- 
pondent bank. It is also my opinion that 
our legislative bodies should be advised 
and if our present laws are not adequate 
to protect the interest of the smaller banks 
then such protection as is necessary should 


be provided. 

C. H. HOSLER 
President 
The Fullerton National Bank 
Fullerton, Nebraska 


To the Editor: ; 

Recently we received a little pamphlet 
from the Independent Bankers Association 
called A Report to Savers which was writ- 
ten by H. V. Kaltenborn. We believe the 
pamphlet does the most effective job we’ve 
seen in clearly pointing out the differences 
between banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Although we're just a small country 
bank, and not greatly affected by savings 
and loan associations, we have for some 
time been trying to keep before our cus- 
tomers the differences that do exist be- 
tween the two types of institutions. This 
has been done primarily through our little 
monthly newsletter that goes to all our 
customers and friends throughout this area. 

Believing you would like to know how a 
small bank such as ours tackles the savings 
and loan problem, we’re including a few 
copies of Comings, Goings &« Doings for 
you to look over. You will note that in one 
of our issues, in a section headed “Banks 
vs. Savings and Loans” we had this to say: 

“For quite some time now all banks have 
been playing the game of ‘sitting ducks’ 
with some of the savings and loan associa- 
tions. Heretofore they've done all the 
throwing and we've ‘done the ducking.’ 

“Banks as a whole have been. reluctant 
to speak their piece, and as a result many 
people have a MISCONCEPTION of what sav- 
ings and loan associations really represent. 
Strangely enough all too many actually 
think they are as STRONG and as LIQUID and 
as SAFE as a bank, So just in case some of 
you might be fostering such an idea, here 
are a few things which might open your 


eyes. 

“In the first place a savings and loan 
association is NOT a bank, It is merely a 
LONG TERM mortgage investment business 
that is operating under the financial illu- 
sion of a deposit bank business. You don’t 
‘deposit’ in a savings and loan association 
—you ‘invest’ in a certain number of 
shares of stock. 

“Furthermore, associations are NOT RE- 
QUIRED to meet their depositors’ monies on 
demand. In fact, they are PROHIBITED BY 
LAW from representing that their members’ 
monies ARE payable on demand. They do 
have the ‘right’ to pay them on demand, 
but they are not FORCED to do so as are 
banks. In periods of extremely tight cred- 
it, rising unemployment, or sliding prices, 
then this provision takes on ADDED EM- 
PHASIS. 

“We have before us a copy of the Rules 
& Regulations of the Federal Savings and 
Loar: System. It is so worded that in the 
event of an association’s ‘inability to pay’ 
a depositor MIGHT have to wait months and 
possibly years to receive ALL of his funds. 

“Naturally you don’t hear this in their ad- 
vertisements, but you can rest assured of 
one thing—THIS CANNOT HAPPEN TO YOU 
IF YOU DEPOSIT IN A BANK. Whether it’s 
your First National Bank in Quitaque, or 


(Continued on page 27) 
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IN NEW YORK 





‘Annihilation of Competition 
Seen in FNCB Proposal 


(Editor’s Note: Effects of granting 
permission to the First National City 
Bank of New York to form a holding 
company were outlined with thor- 
oughness and clarity by Representa- 
tive Emanuel Celler in testimony be- 
fore the Federal Reserve Board May 
21. Representative Celler is chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee 
and its Antitrust Subcommittee. Ex- 
cerpts from his testimony follow.) 


This is the first proceeding before the 
Federal Reserve Board under Section 
3 of the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956. Thus, the decision rendered 
in this case will 
have the greatest 
significance in 
future interpreta- 
tion and admin- 
istration of this 
vital, new legisla- 
tion. Equally im- 
portant, the plan 
presented to the 
board is one 
which could have the most far-reach- 
ing consequences on the future bank- 
ing structure not only of New York 
State but of the entire nation. 

What is involved here is an appli- 
cation under Section 3 of the Bank 
Holding Company Act, seeking, in 
essence, Federal Reserve Board ap- 
proval for the First New York Cor- 
poration (a corporation organized 
under the laws of Delaware), to be- 
come a bank holding company which 
would acquire 100 per cent stock con- 
trol of: 

(1) The First National City Bank 
of New York. (2) Its trust affiliate, 
the City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, a New York State chartered 
bank owned by the same sharehold- 
ers. (3) The County Trust Company 
of White Plains, New York, also a 
state bank. 

The proposal, in addition, contem- 
plates the chartering of three new 
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national banks into which would be 
consolidated the First National City 
Bank, the City Bank Farmers Trust, 
and the County Trust Company. It 
may be noted that the proposed bank 
holding company would be the larg- 
est in the country with deposits about 
two and a half times more than those 
held by the next largest holding 
group. 
Evasion Clear 


Basic purpose of the plan, it is 
clear, is to circumvent New: York 
State statutory limitations preventing 
banks in New York City from estab- 
lishing branches outside the bounda- 
ries of the city. 

These limitations, which are ap- 
plicable to national banks under the 
Banking Acts of 1927 and 1933, were 
designed to safeguard against bank- 
ing monopoly in the state by pro- 
tecting independent banks in areas 
beyond New York City from en- 
croachment by the giant banking in- 
stitutions in that city. 

Here, through the simple expedient 
of forming a holding company, the 
same management which is restricted 
in its operation under a bank char- 
ter, seeks to acquire a unit bank, op- 
erate it in the same manner a branch 
would be operated, and flout the ex- 
pressed will of the legislative body of 
New York State regarding the estab- 
lishment of branches. 


Legislative Action 


Indeed, the applicants themselves 
admit that circumvention of statutory 
district lines is the underlying reason 
for the proposal. In their application 
they state that “the boundaries of 
New York City have come to repre- 
sent an increasingly arbitrary and 
unnatural division of a trade area, 
and a correspondingly arbitrary and 
unnatural limitation upon the exten- 
sion of service of New York banks.” 

To forestall the threat to the state 
banking structure implied in _ this 


plan, the New York Legislature 
adopted, on January 29, 1957, leg- 
islation effective until May 1, 1957, 
to prohibit any holding company 
from acquiring any bank located out- 
side of the district prescribed for 
branch banks. On April 22, 1957 the 
effective date of this legislation was 
extended to May 1, 1958; on April 
16, 1958, the state ban on holding 
company expansion beyond branch 
district lines was extended to May 1, 
1959. 

In these circumstances, as I shall 
discuss later in my statement, New 
York State law precludes the trans- 
action and makes the present pro- 
ceeding moot at least until May 1, 
1959. 

I turn at this point to consideration 
of the nature of the banking institu- 
tions involved in the present proceed- 
ing. 

$7.1 Billion in Assets 


The First National City Bank of 
New York is the second largest com- 
mercial bank in New York City and 
state and the third largest in the na- 
tion. Created in March, 1955, as a 
result of a merger of the National 
City Bank and the First National 
Bank of New York, the First Nation- 
al City Bank and its affiliate, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, have 
aggregate assets of approximately 
$7.1 billion, which comprise about 
19.5 per cent of the total commercial 
banking assets in the city. 


In comparison, Chase-Manhattan 
Bank, the largest bank in New York 
City from the standpoint of assets, 
has about 21.2 per cent of total assets 
of all commercial banks in the city. 
Next in size to First National City 
Bank are the Manufacturers Trust 
Company and the Guaranty Trust 
Company, with each having assets 
of about 9 per cent of total commer- 
cial banking assets in New York. In 
contrast, 44 of New York City’s 60 
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“I'd like you to put this where my 
Pop can’t get at it.” 





banks have in the aggregate 10 per 
cent of the total commercial banking 
assets of New York City. 


2-to-1 over 44 


In brief, total assets of the First 
National City Bank are twice as large 
as 44 banks in New York City and 
exceed the combined assets of the 
third and fourth ranking banks in the 
city. 

The County Trust Company of 
White Plains, New York, the other 
major bank involved in the applica- 
tion, is by far the largest bank in 
Westchester County, having total as- 
sets of approximately $378 million 
which comprise 48 per cent of all 
banking assets in Westchester Coun- 
ty. 

Its nearest competitor, by way of 
comparison, has assets approximating 
$140 million which represent 18.1 
per cent of the commercial bank as- 
sets of Westchester County. Beyond 
that it may be noted that the County 
Trust Company has 39 branch offices 
or about 47 per cent of all commer- 
cial bank offices in Westchester Coun- 
ty. 

It is clear, of course, that the 
board, in accordance with applicable 
Supreme Court precedents, should 
give great weight to the reports and 
recommended decisions of the hear- 
ing examiner assigned to this case. 
But even apart from that, the exam- 
iner’s decisions in this matter were 
so carefully and objectively prepared 
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as to be entitled to the most careful 
consideration. 

The examiner on October 3, 1957, 
after exhaustive and painstaking con- 
sideration of all the legal issues pre- 
sented, concluded that New York 
State law, for the period of its dura- 
tion, effectively blocks approval of 
the proposed transaction. 


I think that the examiner is clearly 
right and that the existence of the 
New York State statute is dispositive 
of the issues in this case. 


Nevertheless, on December 10, 1957, 
the board remanded the matter to the 
hearing examiner to obtain his views 
and recommendations with respect to 
the merits of the subject application. 
On February 20, 1958, the examiner, 
in another cogent and careful deci- 
sion, concluded as follows: 


Dangers Cited 


The program, by combining the dom- 
inant banking system in Westchester 
County with one of the largest bank- 
ing systems in the nation, establishes 
in Westchester County a financial or- 
ganization of such relative size as 
perhaps to give it decisive advantage 
over competitors; may result in an 
undue concentration of banking as- 
sets and control; may induce un- 
necessary dislocation in the existing 
banking structure of the county— 
and thus unsound banking; may un- 
duly and substantially lessen competi- 
tion between city and county banks; 
and may result in undue reduction of 
the number of independent banks in 
the county with consequent reduction 
in the number of competing banking 
organizations. 

In addition, in the existing circum- 
stances, approval may tend to prej- 
udice state regulation unduly and to 
impair legislative policies governing 
state banks. 

On balance, the prospective and pos- 
sible benefits of the program do not 
outweigh its prospective and possible 
disadvantages. It is concluded that 
the program is not required for the 
needs and welfare of the community 
and area, and further, that the effect 
of the proposed acquisition may be 
to expand the size or extent of the 
holding company system involved be- 
yond limits consistent with adequate 
and sound banking, the public inter- 
est, and the preservation of competi- 
tion in the field of banking. Under 
these circumstances the Applicants 
have not sustained the burden of 
establishing that the public interest 
will be furthered by granting approv- 
al of the applications. 


On the basis of the record and the 
findings of the examiner, reasonable 
probability exists of an increase in 
the combination’s market power in 
Westchester County to such a point 
that, in the words of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee Report, “Its advan- 
tage over its competitors threatens to 
be decisive.” 

The degree of banking concentra- 
tion in Westchester County is such, 
with County Trust Company control- 
ling about one-half of all banking 
resources, and with the National Bank 
of Westchester as much as two-thirds, 
that there is considerable doubt as to 
whether smaller competing banks in 
the county will have long range op- 
portunity to do business profitably; 
whether they will have unfettered op- 
portunity for growth and expansion; 
whether new banks will be able to 
enter into business without undue 
handicap; and whether new capital 
will find such new banks an attractive 
investment. 


Power Concentration 


The short of the matter is that pre- 
sent concentration in Westchester 
County is serious enough; to com- 
bine the resources of the dominant 
banking institution in Westchester 
County with the gigantic resources of 
the First National City Bank of New 
York may well compound that situa- 
tion to an enormous extent. 

If smaller banks in Westchester 
now labor under a competitive dis- 
advantage with the County Trust 
Company, that disadvantage would 
pale into insignificance by adoption 
of the pending proposal. It now takes 
considerable courage for small busi- 
nessmen to pool their resources and 
charter a new commercial bank in 
Westchester County. 

The obstacles to new charters, now 
especially serious because of concen- 
tration of banking assets, could well 
become infinitely greater once Coun- 
ty Trust Company had behind it the 
weight of the First National City 
Bank resources. 


* * * 


It follows that the acquisition 


would introduce in Westchester Coun- 


ty an institution of such power that 
the banking community would be 
transformed into one overwhelmingly 
dominated by a single company, with 
a reasonable probability of price lead- 
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ership and a general absence of price 
rivalry. Smaller banks in Westchester 
County could not be expected to be 
unaware of the financial power with 
which they would be confronted by 
virtue of this consolidation. 

In these circumstances their means 
of competition would be hardly com- 
parable to those available to the First 
National City-County Trust combina- 
tion. To suppose that entry by First 
National City Bank in Westchester 
County might have no adverse com- 
petitive effect on the other eleven 
banks in that area is like supposing 
that chickens can dance with an ele- 
phant and come out unharmed. 


Pattern of Acquisitions 


Moreover, the inference can be 
drawn that the pattern of acquisition 
behavior that has characterized the 
operation of the County Trust Com- 
pany and the First National City 
Bank in the past would continue in 
the future, so that ultimately, much, if 
not all remaining effective competi- 
tion in Westchester County would be 
destroyed, via the same route. 

This is in accordance with the 
principle that probable future effects 
of a consolidation cannot be looked 
upon in isolation but only in the 
framework of the merger history of 
the various parties to the transaction. 


Merger Ups Assets 


As far as the First National City 
Bank is concerned it has taken an ac- 
tive part in a recent series of large 
mergers that reduced the number of 
more sizable banks in New York City 
—those with assets of about $500 
million—from 16 to 12. By its merg- 
er with the First National Bank, the 
National City Bank increased its as- 
sets by $713 million or over 12 per 


cent, 
* * * 


The County Trust Company of 
White Plains completed 13 mergers 
in the postwar period. In fact, its ac- 
tivity rose to such a pitch that during 
1955 its acquisitions numbered seven 
institutions. When it attempted to 
cross the Hudson, however, to acquire 
the Ramapo Trust Company of Spring 
Valley, the superintendent of banks 
vetoed this merger. A primary pur- 
pose was to keep the merger ambi- 
tions of County Trust from spreading 
into Rockland County. 

In the context of the merger his- 
tory of these two institutions, the 
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CONCENTRATION OF COMMERCIAL BANK ASSETS 
Westchester County—June 30, 1956 


County Trust Co. 
National Bank of Westchester 


Two largest banks 
First National Bank of Yonkers 


Three largest banks 
First Westchester National Bank 


Four largest banks 
Eight remaining banks 


Total—all banks 





Total 
Assets Percent of 
(Amounts in millions ) Total 
$355 48.0% 
“138. 186. 
493 66.6 
_ 36, 16, 
549 74.2 
_45. 61 
594 80.3 
146. 19a 
$740 100.0% 





present holding company plan ap- 
pears as but another step toward 
larger size, greater dominance in the 
market area and a possibly destruc- 
tive dominance in Westchester Coun- 
ty. 

* * * 

Imminent monopoly may appear 
when one large concern acquires an- 
other, but it is unlikely to be per- 
ceived in a small acquisition by a 
large enterprise. As a large concern 
grows through a series of such small 
acquisitions, its accretions of power 
are individually so minute as to make 


it difficult to use the Sherman Act 
test against them. 


Sees Chain Reaction 


There is a further dimension—a 
possible chain reaction. The success 
of the applicant in establishing this 
holding company would not only spur 
it to further efforts elsewhere in the 
State of New York. 

It is common knowledge that other 
large city banks, such as Chase Man- 
hattan, Bankers Trust, Chemical Corn 
and Manufacturers would have to 





MERGER HISTORY—FIRST NATIONAL CITY 





Name of Institution 





International Banking Corporation 
National City Co. (City Co. of New York) 


Commercial Exchange National Bank, New York 


Second National Bank, New York 
Peoples Trust Company, Brooklyn 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company, New York 


Long Island National Bank, Long Island City 


Bank of America N.A. 
First National Bank, New York 





Resources 
Year Absorbed ($ million ) 
1915 41 
1916 - 
1921 ll 
1921 30 
1926 76 
1929 205 
1931 4 
1931 500 
1955 713 


Total $1,580 


MERGER HISTORY—COUNTY TRUST 





Name of Institution 


First National Bank, White Plains 

Caleb Heathcote Trust Co., Scarsdale 
Hartsdale National Bank 

Mount Pleasant Bank & Trust Co. 

First National Bank, Hastings-on-Hudson 
First National Bank, Pleasantville 
Ossining Trust Co. 

Fleetwood Bank of Mount Vernon 
Washington Irving Trust Co., Portchester 
Citizens Bank of White Plains 

First National Bank, Croton-on-Hudson 
Mount Vernon Trust Company 

Northern Westchester Bank, Katonah 
First National Bank, Ardsley 

Central National Bank, Yonkers 

Dobbs Ferry Bank 

Peekskill National Bank & Trust Co. 
Irvington National Bank & Trust Co. 
First National Bank of Elmsford 





Resources 
Year Absorbed ($ million ) 








1920 2 
1936 4 
1940 3 
1940 3 
1941 3 
1943 2 
1946 4 
1946 11 
1947 29 
1950 18 
1952 3 
1955 24 
1955 5 
1955 3 
1955 30 
1955 4 
1955 7 
1955 4 
1955 4 
Total $163 
Page 5 





establish similar bank holding com- 
panies to keep abreast. Once First 
National City had gained approval, 
it would be useless, and in fact in- 
equitable, to disapprove the rest. 
These considerations make it plain 
that this one decision involves not 
one but four or five bank holding 
companies. 

It is certain, however, that there 
are not enough of these regional 
branch banks to go around or satisfy 
every city bank. The expectation 
would be for a general scramble to 
buy up the independent banks in 
Rockland, Westchester, Nassau and 
Suffolk counties. 

In the end, local competition in 
these areas would be trampled and 
replaced by the “Big Five” of New 
York City. As far as the sizable com- 
muter traffic between New York City 
and the suburbs is concerned, com- 
petition between the suburban banks 
and the city banks at the retail and 
small business level would be annihi- 
lated. 


Bank Merger 
Trend Slows 


During 1957 


There were 161 bank mergers in 
the United States last year, but the 
total was slightly less than in the past 
few years, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation has reported. 

The 161 mergers in 1957 compares 
to 189 in 1956; 232 in 1955; and 207 
in 1954. 

In 1957, the FDIC said, 88 banks 
were opened and 166 ceased opera- 
tion. All but five of those which ceas- 
ed operation were absorbed by other 
banks, with 145 being converted into 
branches. 

Number of banks operating at the 
end of last year totaled 14,130, a net 
drop of 78 from the total at the end 
of 1956. The number of branches in- 
creased to 8,777. 

Total of banks and branches in 
1957 was 22,907. 

Deposits in all banks increased 
about $6 billion in 1957 to a total of 
$234 billion. This was a gain of two 
per cent, smallest percentage increase 
since 1949, 
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IBA President Gormley 
Names 17 to Committees 


Appointment of 17 bankers to 
three committees of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association has been 
announced by R. E. Gormley, IBA 
president and vice president of the 
Georgia Savings Bank & Trust 
Company in Atlanta. 

Past presidents of the associ- 
ation head two of the three com- 
mittees. R. L. Mullins, immediate 
IBA past president and president 





MR. MULLINS 


MR. GORMLEY 


of the Wolfe City National Bank 
in Wolfe City, Texas, was named 
chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

The other past president who 
heads a committee is B. H. Ryan, 
president of the State Bank of East 
Moline, Illinois. He was appointed 
chairman of the Savings and Loan 
Committee. 

Reed H. Albig, president of the 
National Bank of McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania, was reappointed chairman 
of the Bank Study Committee. The 
studies and recommendations of this 





MR. RYAN MR. ALBIG 


committee resulted in the setting up 
of the seminar for senior bank of- 
ficers at Harvard University. The 
first seminar will be conducted Au- 
gust 17 to 29. 

Here are the other committee 
members: 





LEGISLATIVE: O. K. Johnson, 
committee vice chairman and presi- 
dent of the Whitefish Bay (Wis- 
consin) State Bank; W. J. Bryan, 
vice president, Third National Bank, 
Nashville, Tennessee; W. L. Gregory, 
president, Easton-Taylor Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri; George 
M. Bazemore, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Waycross, Georgia, and 
O. D. Hansen, president, Bank of 
Union County, Elk Point, South 
Dakota. 

SAVINGS AND LOAN COM- 
MITTEE: L. Shirley Tark, com- 
mittee vice chairman and president 
of the Main State Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois; Ralph L. Zaun, vice president 
and cashier, Grafton (Wisconsin) 
State Bank; F. H. Chilcote, presi- 
dent, Farmers and Stockmens Bank, 
Clayton, New Mexico, and O. D. 
Hansen. 

BANK STUDY COMMITTEE: 
Clarence Pregler, president, First 
National Bank, Minco, Oklahoma; 
George M. Senn, president, Evans 
National Bank, Angola, New York; 
Bill Kirchner, executive vice presi- 
dent, Richfield (Minnesota) State 
Bank; W. C. Clary Jr., president, 
Bank of Toccoa, Georgia, and O. K. 


Johnson. 


See Top Year 
For Bank Bldg. 


Corporation 


J. B. Gander, president of Bank 
Building and Equipment Corporation 
told stockholders at 46th annual meet- 
ing in St. Louis, Missouri, that pres- 
ent indications are that 1958 will be 
best year in the company’s history. 
Jobs completed and billed to date, 
plus current backlog of architectural 
and contract work, total $28 million, 
he reported. 

Comparable figure for 1957 was 
$27 million; for 1956, $19 million. 

A survey of jobs now in planning 
stages indicates strong possibilities of 
securing contracts for building and 
interior work totaling $17 million 
during the next 6 months. 
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A Glance at the Historical Past Plus 
A Look Into the F uture 


Concentration of banking re- 
sources through mergers and 
through branches, increasingly 
characteristic of other parts of the 
country, will no doubt spread to 
Minnesota before our second Cen- 
tennial, and we may see such in- 
stitutions as the First National 
Bank of the Twin Cities and the 
Northwestern Twin Cities, Nation- 
al Bank, each with its Minneapolis 
Main Office and its St. Paul Main 
Office, and each with branches 
throughout the state. This will give 
us banking institutions of a size to 
match the big industries that are 
developing and enable a greater 
degree of Middle West financing of 
Middle West business and agricul- 








By C. B. Upham 


Chief National Bank Examiner 


« This Stirred Storm 
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Editor’s Note: On numerous occasions, spokesmen 
for the Independent Bankers Association have charged 
that supervisory agencies are “system bank minded.” 
Certainly the statement reproduced at left, written 
by C. B. Upham of Minneapolis, chief national bank 
examiner in the 9th district, does nothing to cast 
doubt on the IBA charge. The headline on the Upham 
article, his byline and the paragraph at left are 
reproduced from the May 10 issue of Commercial 
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Sauk Centre, Minnesota 


May 19, 1958 


Hon. Ray M. Gidney 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Treasury Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Ray: 


We are enclosing a photostatic 
copy of a page of the COMMERCIAL 
WEST covering a statement of Cy 
Upham. We call attention to the 
paragraph circled by the red pencil. 

In this statement predicting the 
future of banking in Minnesota, he 
also becomes an advocate of multiple 
banking. 

If Upham’s prediction of the fu- 
ture is accurate and I don’t think it 
is, the economy of Minnesota will be 
dominated to a harmful degree by a 
couple of giant institutions. 

In a complaint from a banker that 
we received, this statement is made, 
we quote: “Is this the friend of in- 
dependent banking we want as chief 
national bank examiner?” 

Apparently the proponents of mul- 
tiple banking are becoming more 
brazen. We expect this from those 
who operate holding companies and 
large branch bank systems, but we 
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are appalled when the statement re- 
ferred to comes from a responsible 
supervisory head. 

With best regards, I am 


BEN DUBOIS 


sh sb 
* oF 


Mr. Ben DuBois, Secretary 

The Independent Bankers As- 
sociation 

Sauk Centre, Minnesota 


Dear Ben: 

Thank you for your courtesy in 
sending me a copy of your letter of 
May 19 to the comptroller of the cur- 
rency intimating your dissatisfaction 
with me as chief examiner. 

The paragraph to which you refer 
does not make me an advocate of 
multiple banking at all. We have 
multiple banking. 

I have said frequently, beginning 
as far back as 1930, that I prefer 
branch banking to holding company 
banking. I would be glad to see the 
present units of the Minnesota hold- 
ing companies become branches of 


West, banking weekly published in Minneapolis. For 
some evidence of the storm stirred up among inde- 
pendents by Mr. Upham’s prediction of increased 
banking concentration in Minnesota, see the ex- 
change of correspondence printed below. 
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their principal Twin City banks. This 
would not increase any “domination” 
that now exists. 

As you know, the holding com- 
panies show little or no interest in 
acquiring the many, many smaller 
banks in the rural communities. In- 
deed, I understand they have little 
enthusiasm for the situation I pre- 
dicted for a hundred years hence. 

I am enclosing a copy of this letter 
for the anonymous banker mentioned 
in your penultimate paragraph. 


Cc. B. UPHAM 


* * 


Dear Ben: 

Thanks for your letter of May 19, 
1958. The article appearing in the 
COMMERCIAL WEST over the name of 
Chief National Bank Examiner C. B. 
Upham was an expression of his own 
personal views and does not reflect 
the position of this office. 

With cordial greetings, I am, 


RAY M. GIDNEY 
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Secretary Reports on Sessions 
In Washington, New York 


By Ban Dubois 


Secretary, Independent Bankers 
Association 


We had the opportunity of sitting in 
on what we presume is the last hear- 
ing before the 
Federal Reserve 
Board on the ap- 
plication of the 
First National 
City Bank to 
form a holding 
company. Of 
course, the First 
National City 
Bank was repre- 
sented by able counsel. William R. 
Brennan Jr., appeared for the New 
York State Banking. Department. He 
made a good presentation, The New 
York State Legislature passed a freeze 
on bank holding companies that does 
not expire until May, 1959, This in it- 
self should stop the Federal Reserve 
Board from approving the applica- 
tion of the First National City Bank. 

Representatives Celler and Multer, 
both of New York, appeared in op- 
position, Representative Celler in his 
testimony went into the issue deeply, 
presented a strong case as to why the 
board should reject the application of 
the First National City Bank to form 
a bank holding company. 

The Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956 and the discussion that went 
on in both banking committees of 
the Congress seems to clearly indi- 
cate that the Congress was fearful of 
monopoly banking and set down in 
the bill a yardstick to be followed in 
either approving or rejecting appli- 
cations to form a bank holding com- 
pany. 





MR. DU BOIS 


Cites Celler’s Testimony 


Part of Congressman Celler’s testi- 
mony is carried elsewhere in this is- 
sue. It should be read by all our mem- 
bers. 

In the American Banker of last 
February 21, there appeared this 
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statement which we are quoting. The 
emphasis is ours, 


EXAMINER REJECTS 
FNCB HOLDING PLAN 


Washington, Feb, 20--The hearing 
examiner in the case of the First Na- 
tional City Bank's application for a 
holding company permit recommended 
to the Federal Reserve Board today 
that the request be denied, 

In a 28-page opinion, Charles W. 
Schneider said, “On balance, the pros: 
pective and possible benefits of the 
program do not outweigh its prospee- 
tive and comparable disadvantages. It 
is concluded that the program is not 
required for the needs and welfare of 
the community and area and the effect 
of the proposed acquisition may be to 
expand the size or extent of the hold- 
ing company system involved beyond 
limits consistent with adequate and 
sound banking, the public interest, 
and the preservation of competition in 
the field of banking. 

Under these circumstances the ap- 
plicants have not sustained the burden 
of establishing that the public interest 
will be furthered by granting approval 
of the application. 


When your secretary appeared be- 
fore the hearing examiner on Janu- 
ary 31, 1957, he pinned the strongest 
part of his argument on subsection 
five, as did the hearing officer in his 
report to the board. 

The Federal Reserve Board may 
announce its decision on this appli- 
cation of the First National City 
Bank before this publication gets into 
your hands. We venture the opinion 
that the board will turn down this 
application and we feel that to do 
otherwise the board would not be 
carrying out the intent or the lan- 
guage of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956. 


e * * 
New York Meeting 


On June 13 President Gormley and 
I met with a group of independent 
bankers during the New York State 
Bankers Convention held in Lake 
Placid, New York. The New York 
independents are establishing what 
is called “The Community Banks of 
New York State,” this organization 
to be a division of the Independent 
Bankers Association. There are simi- 


lar organizations in other states. 

To be effectual in securing state 
legislation, a local organization is 
needed, It is difficult for the national 
association to meet the changing con- 
ditions that occur in certain states 
and the IBA welcomes these state or- 
ganizations into the national associa- 
tion and hopes that in states where 
needed, local organizations will be 
formed to carry on at state level in 
conjunction with the general program 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

President Gormley and I felt that 
the New York independent bankers 
got off to a good start. These bankers 
that we met with are able individuals 
and we feel that they can perfect an 
organization that will go a long ways 
in preserving the status quo in New 


York. 
Leaders Named 


Charles W. Hawkins, president of 
the First National Bank of Spring 
Valley, is president of this organiza- 
tion. Charles J. Machleid, president 
of the Peninsula National Bank of 
Cedarhurst, Long Island, is secretary. 
They are both men of vast experience, 
sound judgment and the know-how to 
give good leadership to this new or- 
ganization. 

President Gormley and I journeyed 
to Lake Placid on the invitation of 
our state director, Clem Ward. Clem 
has done an excellent job in repre- 
senting this organization in his state. 
He opened this meeting of independ- 
ent bankers with a short address out- 
lining the views of the national as- 
sociation and its desire to cooperate 
fully with the state organization. Both 
your president and your secretary 
spoke at this meeting. 

There are about 390 banks in New 
York state outside of New York City 
that are not subsidiaries of the Ma- 
rine Midland Bank Holding Com- 
pany. A large enough membership 
should be secured among these inde- 
pendent banks with which to build a 
formidable organization. 
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More Firms 
Fail, But No 


Record Set 


Although business failures current- 
ly are climbing to new postwar peaks, 
according to a recent study of the 
Business Economics Department of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., the failure 
rise has slackened significantly. The 
increase amounted to 8 per cent in 
1957 as compared to 16 per cent be- 
tween 1955 and 1956 and in the first 
three months of 1958 amounted to 


‘Trends and outlook for 


TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 
at mid-year 1058 


bs their take-home income 
for banks, corporations and 
individual investors, tax-ex- 
empt bonds continue to 
present a very tangible ad- 
vantage over taxable in- 


10 per cent. 
This study covers business failures 
and resultant creditors’ losses from 








1920 through 1957. To round out 
the failure picture over this period, 
failures and creditors’ losses are also 
analyzed by location, by industry, by 
age, by size, and by cause. 

Other highlights of this compre- 
hensive study are as follows: 

Related to the growing business 
population, the casualty rate remains 
considerably less severe than in 1939, 
Dun’s Failure Index shows that 52 
concerns failed in 1957 for every 
10,000 listed in the Dun & Bradstreet 
Reference Book. This rate has edged 
up from 48 a year ago, but falls well 
below the 70 per 10,000 recorded in 
1939, 

Dollar liabilities involved in 1957's 
failures surged to $615 million— an- 
other new peak for the postwar peri- 
od, Casualties of medium size ac- 
counted for the sharp rise in losses; 
neither very small casualties, those 
under $5,000, nor exceptionally large 
ones, in excess of $1 million, were as 
numerous as in the preceding year. 


Older Firms Fail 


Businesses over ten years old con- 
tinued to claim a growing portion of 
total failures. They comprised 9 per 
cent in 1947, but have edged up in 
each succeeding year until they ac- 
counted for 19 per cent of the total in 
1957. Failures among enterprises in 
their first five years of operation are 
still large—60 per cent of the 1957 
casualties fell in this group. 

In all functions of business, fail- 
ures exceeded 1956 levels, but the 
rate of increase eased appreciably in 
every group except manufacturing. 
Construction and retail businesses 
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vestments—and this advantage 
will be little affected by any tax revisions. 


This and other aspects of modern investing are dis- 
cussed in our new 1958 Mid-Year Survey of the Tax- 
Exempt Bond Market. Available to you without cost or 
obligation, the Survey examines today’s investment oppor- 
tunities, developments affecting the market, supply and 
demand, prices, trends, outlook . . . 
praise these factors in relation to your own investment 


Send for this informative and up-to-date Survey, and 
receive with it our tax comparison chart showing the in- 
come required from taxable securities to equal the yield 
from tax-exempt bonds. Ask for folder JB-7. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





and helps you ap- 
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continued to feel the brunt of the 
postwar uptrend in mortality and 
wholesalers again showed the least 
year-to-year change. In retailing, to- 
tals climbed to record levels in four 
trades: furniture and furnishings 
stores, building materials dealers, the 
automotive group, and eating and 
drinking places. On the other hand, 
fewer retailers in the food, general 
merchandise, apparel and drug lines 
failed in 1957 than in 1956. 
Casualties among manufacturers 
increased at a slightly accelerated 
rate in 1957, lifting their total above 








their previous postwar high, estab- 
lished in 1949. Marked increases oc- 
curred in the lumber industry, trans- 
portation equipment, mining, stone, 
clay, and glass, but totals dipped to 
the lowest point in four years or more 
in textiles and apparel, leather, iron 
and steel, and machinery. 

Geographically, during 1957, fail- 
ures climbed to postwar records in 
all regions except the Mountain 
states, which dipped from 1956, and 
the New England states which, de- 
spite an 8 per cent increase, remained 
below their 1949 peak. 
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GUARD AGAINST EMBEZZLER 








Though ‘Honesty Is The Best 
Policy, Insurance Helps, Too 


By 
Henry. Scarborough 


i “Honesty the Best Policy?” Pos- 
sibly. But for the potential embezzler, 
the banker’s trust and apathy fre- 
quently provide temptation. Money 

. stolen, not to be discovered 
money ... is the motive. Trust is the 
opportunity. And so another em- 
bezzler is born. 

The history of bank embezzlement 
does not confirm there is safety in 
the comfortable, but unrealistic, 
theory “It can’t happen here.” 

Why does an individual steal? 
The wise men do not have an 
answer. But here are “straws in the 
wind” as one reviews the present 
day scene. Gone is the expression 
our grandfathers used, “Honesty is 
the best policy”; rarely does anyone 
say “My word is my bond.” 

Today, there seems to be less 
shame and disgrace for acts of 
dishonesty. A little larceny in all 
of us has grown and become accept- 
able, like inflation. The great Amer- 
ican crime today is to get caught, 
and when someone is caught and 
brought before the judge, all too 
often the verdict is a light sentence 
or even probation! 

Every embezzler believes that he 
has thought out and executed the 
perfect crime. It never occurs to 
him that he may be caught. But 
the harm has already been done if 
and when he is brought to justice. 


Standards Decline 


So, shall we say, the moral fiber 
has deteriorated and character has 
lost some of its sterling qualities. 

No one is born honest. The law 
of the right of possession is con- 
cerned with the law of honesty. One 
has no right to take from another 
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About the Author . . . 


Widely known as an insurance 
counselor, Henry Scarborough 
9°24.) | was a pioneer 
in making 
available to 
banks excess 
fidelity bond 
coverage. This 
service, fur- 
nished to banks 
throughout the 
MR. nation through 
SCARBOROUGH _ the Bank-Share 
Owners Advisory League, has 
done much to ease the minds of 
bank directors about the un- 
pleasant prospects that exist for 
them should a major embezzle- 
ment hit their bank. Coupled 
with the excess fidelity bond 
coverage, the league and Mr. 
Scarborough have hammered 
away at the need for stronger 
audits and controls in all banks. 








that which does not belong to him. 
The very first lesson in honesty you 
or any of us had, was when our 
mothers said “No! No!” 

Leonard Keeler, inventor of the 
Polygraph, worked with the writer 
as far back as 1931 in the use of 
the Polygraph in banks, covering 
everyone in the bank from the 
president to the new employee. 
Thousands of bank personnel have 
been examined, and confessions to 
the taking of bank funds thus 
obtained. Here is the record and you 
will not like it: 65 per cent . . . yes, 
65 per cent of those handling or 
having access to money and securi- 
ties, take some. True, some confessed 
to taking petty amounts. The lessons 
learned from Polygraph examinations 


are many. One is the hope the wrong- 
doer will reform—a vain hope if 
the embezzler believes society owes 
him a living. Then there is the op- 
portunity for the weak individual, 
who is repentant and wants to go 
straight, to be given the needed help 
to stay honest. 


Polygraph Fills Void 


Another lesson is that the Poly- 
graph, if used as an adjunct to an 
audit and control procedure in a 
bank, is a great deterrent to dis- 
honesty within the bank. The great- 
est lesson derived from Polygraph 
examinations is that they fill the 
void that exists in the audit system 
of a bank. 

There is no perfect audit system. 
It is impossible to audit that which 
is not there to audit. 

Examples are at every hand— an 
embezzlement of $3,690,000 occur- 
red some time ago in Chicago. Se- 
curities for safekeeping, accepted by 
the head of the department with 
receipts given to the owners, were 
put in his pocket—securities and copy 
of the receipt. 


Evasion of Audit 


Where was the auditor? The pres- 
ident of the bank, at the time the 
loss hit the press, stated his bank 
had as good an audit system as 
any other bank! Yet there was 
nothing for the auditor to audit. 

Another loss took place in a 
Trust Department where the trust 
officer was making cumulative trusts. 
Each owner of a trust was carefully 
posted to see this trust officer for 
personal attention. The trust officer 
had put the copy of the trust 
agreement and the securities in his 
own pocket—again nothing to audit! 

A $2,400,000 embezzlement in 
recent years through “overdrafts” 
shocked everyone. Fraudulent exten- 
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sion of credit to customers... 
collusion between two employees in- 
side the bank brought this about. 
Try to devise an audit control system 
to cover such an embezzlement! 


The ‘Short Circuit’ 


In another case a farm manager 
in a bank was operating many farm 
estates but the income was short 
circuited and never recorded on the 
bank’s books—income which _be- 
longed to beneficiaries of these farm 
estates. 

The Polygraph will uncover such 
defalcations where the audit system 
is left high and dry. 

There must be an audit system 
in every bank— and some 8 or 9,- 
000 banks must face the fact or 
legislation, backed by public opin- 
ion, will force the issue. Two states, 
New York and New Jersey, now 
have laws on the books making it 
necessary for state banks to have 
an audit system or an outside CPA 
examination. The Superintendent of 
Banks in California has recommend- 
ed similar legislation. 

No longer can directors of banks 
say that national, state or FDIC 
examinations are “our audit.” The 
examinations are nothing but bal- 
ance sheet audits. 

When directors of banks refuse 
to give management the right of 
ample insurance protection in a- 
mounts sufficient to cover large 
catastrophic losses and refuse either 
the expense of an auditor or CPA 
examinations, the big “surprise loss” 
can, and frequently does, happen. 
Then those same directors may face 
the possibility of having to pay out 
of their own pockets and make good 
if the insurance is not enough to 
cover fhe loss. 

Embezzlements in 1956 hit the 
startling amount of $9,600,000 in 
commercial banks alone. Based on 
this figure, undiscovered losses un- 


doubtedly total $25 million. 


League is Founded 


In a climate of bank embezzle- 
ments and shocking publicity in the 
press, a concerned group of bankers 
got together in 1952 to do some- 
thing to correct this condition in 
their industry. The Bank-Share Own- 
ers Advisory League was born. 

Audit controls and a comprehen- 
sive, realistic program to help the 
banker who had been putting off 
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the installation of a control system, 
were successfully established. Final- 
ly the banker was in a position to 
do something about loss prevention 
and protection against embezzlement. 

The league has grown in members 
and stature. Membership is now over 
1,200 banks. There is peace of mind 
for bankers who have authorized the 
now famous $1 million excess fidelity 
policy. 

Scarborough & Company worked 
with the league to develop its 
insurance program, first suggested 
by the late Maple T. Harl, chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. We believe the league 
is an outstanding example of what 
can be done by combining expert 
counseling and group action. 

The discovery clause devised by 
the league gave to banking for the 
first time a policy that covered a 
loss no matter how far back it 
happened. 


$408,000 Loss Paid 


In May, 1956, the program proved 
itself when we, as the league’s 
insurance administrators, paid off 
within seven days $408,000 of a 
$608,000 loss in a Sumter, South 
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Carolina, bank. The embezzlement 
had gone on for over 20 years before 
discovery. 

Thomas F. Glavey, chairman of 
the American Bankers Association’s 
Insurance and Protective Commit- 
tee and vice president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, made this point 
about the league at a bank opera- 
tions Clinic of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. 

So well was the league’s insurance 
program thought out and tailored 
specifically to the banks, Mr. Glavey 
said, that four years after the lea- 
gue’s program was launched and two 
years after other insurance compan- 
ies finally adopted its discovery 
clause, the league’s “most sound 
plan” still offers most for the money. 

Mr. Glavey went a step further 
when he recommended that bankers 
recognize the need for expert atten- 
tion in the field of insurance. Let 
one agency handle your general and 
property insurance, he advised, but 
get a well well-informed insurance 
counselor to handle your fiancial 
protection insurance. 

As banking services expand and 
multiply, as bankers reach more and 
more of the public, banking trans- 
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actions become more complicated. 
Just as you bankers need trained 
officers to handle your trust work, 
your consumer loans, and your farm 
credits, so you need trained insur- 
ance advice. 


Complete Coverage Needed 


We have moved away from the 
“one policy for everything” age. 
The bank with enough protection 
under its blanket bond for a bank 
holdup may not be protected against 
its present day risks in forgery, or 
cash and securities exposure. 

Raising the blanket bond to the 
realistic levels of exposure is costly. 
And jumping up the blanket bond 
still does not cover fidelity loss ex- 
posure. What’s needed is an expert 
combination of separate coverages 
supplementing the blanket bond. 

The well-informed insurance 
counselor can show you how to save 
money by taking out a deductible 
on your blanket bond. The money 
you pay out yourself on small losses 
may be more than offset by tax 
savings and loss experience credits 
which will lower your premiums. 


Counseling Needed 


This is the plan which Scar- 
borough & Company has advocated— 
expert counseling based on a real- 
istic appraisal of exposure to loss. 
That is the modern approach to bank 
insurance and it is proving itself 
daily. 

In conclusion, I commend to all 
bankers the program of the Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League 
which Scarborough & Company has 
helped to formulate. 

® The league offers a bankers’ 
organization—it will continue to 
carry on a crusade for you and the 
banking industry. 

@ The league, through educational 
seminars, will encourage you to put 
in a control system or improve your 
present audit program. 

@ The league’s past performance 
and present all-embracing program 
should attract the attention and 
action of thoughtful bankers every- 
where. Only the league offers so 
much protection for so little money. 


Holder-Uppers 

After all, what would the suspender 
business amount to without the law 
of gravitation. Albert Einstein 
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HERMAN HAMRE (left), retiring president of the Minnesota Bankers Associa- 
tion, hands over the gavel to the incoming president, William A. Gray, executive 
vice president of the Northern City National Bank, Duluth. Mr. Hamre is presi- 
dent of the State Bank of Wood Lake. With Mr. Hamre and Mr. Gray are, from 
left, Harold L. Hanson, association vice president and president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Baudette, and Gladden A. Redding, association treasurer and presi- 


dent of the Windom State Bank. 


Top Program 
Marks MBA 


Convention 


The 68th annual convention of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, which 
won acclaim from those attending as 
having the best array of speakers in 
years, attracted 1,687 registrants to 
Minneapolis June 10-11. Convention 
headquarters was in the Radisson 
Hotel, but the large attendance forced 
many of the visiting bankers to find 
quarters elsewhere. 

In the countless informal chats that 
take place when bankers get together, 
concern was expressed about the re- 
cession, how to lower interest rates 
without losing customers, now that 
money is no longer “tight,” and other 
subjects. But the convention’s tone 
was optimistic, with most bankers 
expressing the opinion that the 
rise in the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts has offset some of the adverse 
effects of industrial unemployment. 

The most sobering talk on the en- 
tire program was given by Herbert 
V. Prochnow, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago and 
former deputy secretary for economic 
affairs with the State Department. He 
predicted that Russia will seek to in- 
crease economic and political insta- 
bility in the Middle East in the hopes 
of acquiring control of that region’s 
oil reserves. Such control could “bring 
Western Europe to ,its knees without 


firing a shot,” Mr. Prochnow said. 

He added, “In the event Middle 
East stability threatens access to these 
reserves, we shall face the grave ques- 
tion of whether from the standpoint 
of our own security we can risk the 
collapse of Western Europe. Then we 
will be compelled to make some 
heart-rending decisions.” 

Drawing a parallel between the 
United States and other great civili- 
zations of history, Mr. Prochnow 
said the pattern of history indicates 
this nation will decline unless there 
is a rekindling of the spirit and cour- 
age displayed by our forefathers. 


Health Benefits 
Paid in 1957 
Total $2', Billion 


Benefit payments by insurance 
companies to Americans protected by 
health insurance policies amounted 
to a record $2.5 billion in 1957, the 
Health Insurance Institute has re- 
ported. This figure, the institute said, 
represents a 16.1 per cent increase 
in benefit payments over the $2.1 
billion paid in 1956. 

According to the latest Consumer 


‘Price Index of the U.S. Dept. of La- 


bor, the cost of medical care in the 
country last year rose by 4 per cent. 

The institute report is based upon 
a survey of the nation’s insurance 
companies writing policies which help 
pay for doctor and hospital bills. 
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Support Independents, 
Indiana Bankers Told 


The secretary and Council of Administration of the Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation have advised members, “We think it advisable to join the Independent 


Bankers Association and support it.” 

This stand was explained in a 
“statement of policy” sent to Indiana 
association members by Don E. War- 
rick, executive manager. The state- 
ment also endorsed and termed a 
“good investment” support of the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association and 
The National Association of State 
Bank Supervisors. 

Here is that portion of the state- 
ment dealing with the Independent 
Bankers Association: 

From time to time bankers either 
phone or write us inquiring as to 
whether or not they should take out 
membership and pay dues in the In- 
dependent Bankers Association. 

As a matter of policy your office of 
the Indiana Bankers Association has 
advised banks in Indiana “We think 
it advisable to join the Independent 
Bankers Association and support it.” 

The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion has done much good. For in- 
stance, the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation took the lead and was large- 
ly responsible in securing the passage 
of the federal Bank Holding Company 
Bill in Congress which restricts and 
limits bank holding companies. In- 
diana bankers were interested very 
much in the passage of this measure. 

It is recognized that the Bank Hold- 
ing Company statute which the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association spon- 
sored and which after a long, turbu- 
lent time in Congress was adopted, is 
not the perfect act, but it has certainly 
done a lot of good. It is a move in the 
right direction and it certainly is 
much protection to our independent 
banking system in Indiana and 
throughout the nation. 

And as you will recall, the Indiana 
Bankers Association caused to be 
drafted a bill which was sponsored in 
the Indiana General Assembly in the 


You have no more right to consume 
happiness without producing it than 
to consume wealth without producing 
it. 
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Session of 1957, restricting and limit- 
ing the bank holding companies under 
the Indiana statute. This bill became 
a law. 

It is our belief that this Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act would never have 
become a law in Congress had it not 
been for the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation. The Independent Bankers 
Association has also come out very 
strongly in support of the Curtis Bill 
HR 8737 which is pending in the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. So we believe that the In- 
dependent Bankers Association has 
engaged in such a splendid activity in 
behalf of independent unit banks in 
so many ways that it deserves the con- 
tinued support of Indiana bankers. 


‘MISS DRIVE-IN 
TELLER’ CONTEST 


A nationwide contest to find the 
country’s most personable and attrac- 
tive bank drive-in teller has been an- 
nounced by the Mosler: Safe Com- 
pany. The winner will be crowned at 
the American Bankers Association 
convention in Chicago, September 21- 
24, according to Edwin H. Mosler, 
Jr., president of the safe firm. 

Bankers attending the convention 
will be asked to select by ballot the 
winner among the finalists who will 
be in attendance at the convention 
as Mosler’s guests. The winner will 
be awarded an all-expense paid week 
for two at the glamorous Habana 
Hilton in Havana, Cuba. Finalists 
will be presented with complete ward- 
robes. 

Entry blanks can be obtained from 
any Mosler representative or branch 
office, or by writing Miss Drive-In 
Teller, Room 405, 50 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, New York. 





CREAM RISES TO THE TOP 


ae great hue and cry today is for 


more trained executives. Training 
programs in colleges have become 
so popular that one would almost 
think any company that did not 
enroll its up-and-coming young men 
would be left far behind in the race 
for continued growth. Middle-sized 
corporations, especially, are more or 
less on the fence when considering 
what they should do. 


DeLuxe happens to bea “‘middle- 
sized’’ corporation inasmuch as it 
employs more than one thousand 
people, but we are not overly con- 
cerned about this particular current 
problem. We are inclined to train 
our people more by “‘exposure”’ 
than by instruction, and somehow— 
possibly through sheer luck—when 
we need some men they seem to 
be available. It would be a little 
embarrassing if we had to explain 
how they were developed. Maybe 
it is just that we catch them young 



















and seldom let them get away. 


sig enough, very few do get 
away aside from the youngsters who 
are inclined to move around just 
because they are restless. After our 
people are with us two years, we 
keep an eagle eye on terminations 
and it is astonishing how few there 
are. No salesman or executive has 
ever resigned to join another com- 
pany, which might mean that it 
doesn’t take much to keep them 
happy or it might mean that we are 
not too demanding. Actually, it is 
probably because they like to play 
on our ball club. 


Anyway, because they stay with us, 
they learn. And as they learn, they 
demonstrate their know-how. The 
result is that we have a fine group 
of well-informed people who, with- 
out any formal planning, have just 
naturally advanced because they 
have what it takes. 














Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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Editor’s Note: On these pages, the country bank 
president who writes our “After Hours” column 
reviews highlights of the campaign to end the pro- 
hibition on branch banking in Missouri. § 

He mentions the “Declaration of Neutrality” by 
the Council of Administration of the Missouri 
Bankers Association on the independent vs. branch 
issue. 

He speculates on the reasons that 51 eligible 
banks failed to vote in the effort by independents 
at the MBA convention to commit the associa- $ 
tion to preservation of independent banking. Final- 
ly, he warns of the implications in any approval of 
branch banking in Missouri, even on a county-wide 
basis. 

We hope this forceful, hard-hitting piece alerts 
bankers in Missouri and in all states where inde- 
pendents are trying to preserve independent bank- 
ing. 

4 


q 
q 
q 
q 
7 











| had called the Old Man about a dis- 
trict soil conservation meeting. He 
wanted to prolong the conversation. 

“What do you think about that Mis- 
souri situation now?” he asked. 

“It didn’t surprise me too much,” I 
told him. “The proponents of multiple 
banking don’t fool around when they 
go after anything. If it takes blood, then 
blood it is. If it takes money, they get 
it somehow. They are always well- 
organized. 

‘And they mean business. When the 
time comes to buy out an independent, 


they don’t haggle over the price. They 
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can outbid anybody except their own 
breed—and they don’t fight among 
themselves.” 

“Yeah. I used to think you were just 
a little off balance on that subject, but 
it is beginning to soak in on me now. I 
can see a lot more than I could when 
you first began talking to me about the 
problems of the small, community- 
owned banks.” 

The Standard Routine 

“T appreciate that. In Missouri, they 
used the soft approach at first. That’s 
standard practice. The first thing was 
unity. In the name of unity, a group 
was influenced into making an associa- 
tion statement that weakened the inde- 
pendent cause at the state convention. 

“No one has ever given a good reason 
why there couldn’t be an independent 
bankers organization in every state, or 
a country bank organization in every 
state. The unity statement hardly had 
the effect the branch banking propon- 
ents wanted, but it helped. 

“Out of 285 banks eligible to vote 
(according to the press) 185 voted for 
the objective of independent banking 
for Missouri. Forty-seven voted against; 
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angs in Missouri Battle 








two votes were disqualified and—in the 
name of “unity’—91 sat on their 
hands. If the statement about unity had 
influence on only five nonvoters, then 
it succeeded.” 

“‘Wonder what was the matter that 
51 didn’t vote?” 

Some ‘Fall for’ Favors 

“Well, one can only guess at that. 
Some of them were undoubtedly am- 
bitious. They thought that maybe 
if they crossed up the proponents of 
branch banking they would have no 
change of advancement to a larger bank. 
Some small town bankers long for po- 
sitions in large banks and don’t want to 
hamper their chances. 

“Others fall for a few favors. A few 
cocktails, football tickets, a pat here and 
there—and the job is done. I would 
guess that many of the 51 thought that 
by not voting they could play both sides 
against the middle and avoid a contro- 


versial subject. 
“Then, there is the chance that only 


the branch banking proponents knew 
that there was a provision in Missouri 
law that could be taken to advantage 
and an election called. 
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‘The five-vote shortage, or near-miss, 
may have shown them that next year 
the association might pass the resolution 
by the necessary two-thirds. So, they 
bared their fangs. And they began this 
‘people-voting-it-in’ business. They 
probably know by now that, regardless 
of the nonvoters, the 185 to 47 won’t 
convince the legislators. This ‘vote of 
the people’ business was the second card 
to be played. It was the ‘ace-in-the- 
hole.’ ” 

The Price of Entertainment 

Observed the Old Man, “You’re 
probably right about all of it. I know 
for sure about that back-slapping. 
Of course, I’m an old mossback, but 
I don’t take to that entertainment 
stuff too much. I would be glad to 
see it all eliminated and the entertain- 
ment at conventions provided by the 
convention and not by correspondent 
banks. It’s hard to accept a bank’s en- 
tertainment and then vote against some- 
thing the bank might want to promote.” 

I was letting him talk because his re- 
marks were really an unfoldment of 
ideas that he had developed within the 
past four or five years. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Recession-Proof Farmland 
Prices Continue to Rise 


real estate values advanced 2 
per cent or more in 25 states during 
the four months ended March 1, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture announced. 

Sharpest increases during the win- 
ter occurred in Florida, Louisiana 
and several Northern Plains States, 
where the increase was 4 per cent or 
more. The national index advanced 
] per cent to a record high level of 
156, which is 6 per cent above the 
March 1, 1957 level. The 1947-49 
average equals 100. 

The recession in nonfarm business 
activity has thus far had little effect 
on the farm real estate market for at 
least two reasons, USDA said. One, 
the agricultural sector of the econo- 
my has not been as adversely affected 
recently as have other sectors; and 
two, the farm real estate market re- 
acts slowly to moderate changes in 
nonfarm business activity. 

During the year, values increased 
by 5 per cent or more in 4] states. 
Two groups of states stand out with 
gains of 8 per cent or more. One 


group consists of the Atlantic Coast 
States extending from Maryland to 
Massachusetts. The other includes 
three of the Northern Plains States— 
North Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

The market value of farm real es- 
tate (land and buildings) advanced 
to $116.3 billion, or $100.39 per acre, 
on March 1, up $6.8 billion from a 


year earlier. 


$26.9 Billion in Buildings 

Net income available as a return 
to real estate increased substantially 
more than market values between 
1956 and 1957. The rate of return 
advanced from 2.5 per cent on the 
1956 value to 3 per cent on the 1957 
value. 

The further rise in market values 
since 1957 may reduce the rate of 
return for 1958 a little below the 
1957 level. The average rate for the 
last 3 years is the lowest since 1932- 
34 and about the same as 1910-15. 

Approximately 23 per cent, $26.9 
billion, of the March 1, total value 
represents the value of farm build- 
ings. Building values advanced in all 
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THE NATIONAL INDEX of average value of farm real estate advanced 1 per 
cent in the four months ended last March 1. The level as of that date was 156, 
with the 1947-49 average being the base of 100. Values increased 2 per cent or 
more in 25 states, but were essentially unchanged in the rest. Largest increase, 
7 per cent, occurred in Florida. Values are at record high levels in 39 states. 
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regions during 1957 and on last 
March 1, averaged slightly more than 
$5,600 per farm, 10 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. 

The number of farms on the mar- 
ket continues to be low. Inquiries 
for farmland, a measure of demand, 
were somewhat less this spring than 
in 1957. Farm real estate reporters 
expected prices of farmland to de- 
cline slightly in the summer and early 
fall of 1958. 

A smaller proportion of farm sales 
was financed with some form of cred- 
it during 1957 than during the pre- 
ceding year. Preliminary data show 
that 65 per cent of farm purchases 
were credit financed during 1957, 
down 2 percentage points from a year 
earlier. 

The debt incurred on credit pur- 
chases during 1956 amounted to 63 
per cent of the purchase price. This 
is the highest debt ratio recorded 
since estimates were started in 1944. 


Lower Interest 


Interest rates on farm mortgages 
have declined in recent months in re- 
sponse to lower rates in central mon- 
ey markets. By May 1, 11 of the 12 
Federal land banks had reduced their 
rates a half per cent or more. 

Voluntary sales of farm real estate 
occurred at about the same rate in 
1957 as in the previous year. The 
rate of 31.1 per 1,000 farms for the 
year ended March 15, was only a 
little above the recent low reported 
for 1953-54. The number of distress 
transfers for 1957-58 was slightly 
below the previous year and near the 
lowest of record. Transfers by vari- 
ous other means, chiefly estate settle- 
ments and gifts, increased slightly in 
the latest 12-months period. 

About two-thirds of all sales and 
purchases of farmland were made by 
farmers in the year ended March 1, 
1957; this was about the same pro- 
portion as a year earlier. The trend 
toward larger farm operating units 
continued. Purchases of farmland 
made to enlarge existing farms in- 
creased by 15 per cent. 
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Bank Forum 
Draws 200 to 


Victoria, Tex. 


More than 200 persons from 23 
cities in South Texas attended the 
second annual Bank Forum spon- 
sored by the Victoria (Texas) Bank 
and Trust Company. 

Those attending the forum dis- 
cussed and heard expert appraisal of 
a wide variety of subjects, every- 
thing from loans to overdrafts, from 
investment policies to salaries and 
bank employes. They also got tips 
on the cattle business and were urged 
to help small farmers make both ends 
meet. 

While the forum was going on, 
wives of the bankers went through a 
round of social activities. Climax of 
the day was a dinner for men and 
women at the Victoria Country Club. 

The visitors were greeted as the 
forum opened by David R. Black- 
burn, president of Victoria Bank and 
Trust, and W. M. Noble, president 
of the Victoria Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the American Bank of 
Commerce. 

Here are forum highlights: 


Well Rounded Program 


In a talk on beef production, Dr. 
Lindsey H. Horn of Chicago, director 
of livestock feeding for Swift and 
Company, told the bankers: “Key 
factors include financing, know-how, 
facilities and raw materials. Cost 
must be held down. Demand must be 
met. Failure in any of these can 
cause failure of the whole enterprise.” 

Bankers participating in a panel 
discussion included W. W. Atkinson, 
president of the First Nichols Na- 
tional Bank at Kenedy; John J. Fau- 
bion Jr., president of the First State 
Bank at Port Lavaca; Howard L. 
Sargent, president of the First State 
Bank at Corpus Christi, and Roy 
Selby, president of the Citizens State 
Bank at Ganado. 

Mr. Selby stressed that banks can 
help keep the family farm in busi- 
ness by liberalizing terms on farm 
equipment loans and providing fi- 
nancing for such improvements as 
fertilizer, irrigation and cover crops. 
He commented, “The small farmer 
is important to the long term welfare 
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Joint Session 
For Independents 
In California 


More than 150 community bankers 
from all over California were in at- 
tendance at the annual joint breakfast 
sponsored by the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of Northern Califor- 
nia and of Southern California as a 
traditional feature of the California 
Bankers Association’s State conven- 
tion meeting in San Francisco. 

Presiding at the breakfast was 
Thomas Bolton, Jr., assistant cashier, 
The Merchants National Bank of 
Sacramento and president of the 
Northern California Association. He 
was assisted by J. R. Pattillo, vice 
president of the Beverly Hills Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company and 
president of the Southern California 
Association. 

Principal speaker at the breakfast 
was Ben C. Corlett, former California 
state superintendent of banks and one 
of the best known bankers in the 
state. Mr. Corlett was recently ap- 
pointed senior vice president of the 
American Bankers Association in 
charge of this organization’s Wash- 
ington, D.C., office. 

Past presidents of the Northern 
California Association were special 
guests of honor and the program in- 
cluded presentation of life member- 
ships to them. 





of the community. He is threatened 
by the trend to the big farm and 
mechanization. He gets little help in 
the form of price supports.” 

Mr. Faubion discussed salaries of 
bank personnel and said his organi- 
zation adjusts pay two or three times 
a year on the basis of ability. 
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FOR SALE 


Diebold vault door, 3 inches thick, 82 inches 
high, 36 inches wide. Double time lock. Good 
condition. Call or write; Office Appliance Com- 
pany, 125 South 10th Street, Federal 2-7750, 
Mi polis 3, Mi +, 





Bankers in 
Georgia Nix 
More Branches 


A proposal that would have liberal- 
ized Georgia branch bank regulations 
by permitting branches within the 
limits of all incorporated communi- 
ties has been defeated by a referen- 
dum vote of bankers in the state. 

Results of the poll, tabulated by 
Arthur Andersen & Company, were: 
against the proposed change, 205; 
favoring city-wide branches, 138. 
Voting in the poll were 343 of Geor- 
gia’s 374 banks. 


Referred by Convention 


The decision to submit the branch 
bank liberalization question to mem- 
bers of the Georgia Bankers Associ- 
ation was made at the GBA conven- 
tion in Atlanta in April. 

Presently, Georgia permits branch 
banking only in certain major cities. 
There is pressure for easing of the 
restrictions from bankers in non- 
branching cities. Opposition to branch 
banking has béen a tradition in Geor- 
gia since the failure of the Witham 
system of banks in 1926. This fail- 
ure “dragged down” many Georgia 


banks. 
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THE EDITOR 


THE CURRENT RECESSION has many puzzling aspects 
and one of them is the fact that there has been a gain 
rather than a decline in certain areas 
of playtime spending. For example, 
sales of boats and motors proceed at 
a vigorous clip; summer resort op- 
erators in our northern states report 
heavy advance registrations and an- 
ticipate a record year; the national 
park service says that a record total 
b. of 63.5 million persons will visit na- 

> ie tional parks and other recreation 

MR. BELL areas this summer. The number of 
visitors is 4 million beyond the number anticipated for 
1958 when the NPS set up its 10 year improvement pro- 
gram in 1956. 

Apparently, Americans are ready to trim other items 
out of their budget ahead of recreation. The strong de- 
sire for things other than basic essentials brings to mind 
the experience of a friend of ours many years ago. This 
man was a banker of the hard-headed, no frills school. 
When he had the opportunity to acquire some Coca-Cola 
stock at what subsequent developments proved was an 
exceptional price, the old banker snorted about the prod- 
uct, to his broker, “Who wants to drink that stuff?” Had 
he bought the stock then, he’d now be wealthy. 





oe 
CONSTANT INSPIRATION 

The recipient of the Man of the Year award was on 
his feet, acknowledging the great honor that had come 
to him. His wife sat beside him. He began, “I wish to 
thank you all for this great honor and at the same time 
publicly acknowledge the important part my wife has 
played in any success I’ve had. Had it not been for her 
constant nagging .. .” 


eke 


THOSE OF YOU who attended the Independent Bankers 
Association convention in Dallas in March will recall the 
outstanding address given by John Kenneth Galbraith, 
Harvard University economist. His latest book is creating 
quite a stir in economic circles. Titled, THE AFFLUENT 
SOCIETY, the book was published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company of Boston. 

Underlying thesis of Doctor Galbraith’s book is 
that we have reached a point in our economic his- 
tory at which the drive for ever more production, 
far from solving problems, actually creates them. 

He writes, “As a society becomes increasingly affluent, 
wants are increasingly created by the process of produc- 
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tion, by which they are satisfied.” The production of 
more and more goods, Doctor Galbraith contends, cre- 
ates wants for still more goods—wants, but not genuine 
needs. 

Production, the author says, no longer has its 
old justification but we keep emphasizing it now 
and suffer as a result. We especially liked this 
quote: “To furnish a barren room is one thing, 
but to continue to crowd in furniture until the 
foundation buckles is quite another.” 


* ff * 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


The bright, young university graduate was applying 
for his first fulltime job. He came to the section on the 
application blank which asked, “What machines can you 
operate?” After a moment of serious concentration, the 
applicant wrote: “Slot and pinball.” 


es ok 


WHILE ATTENDING the Minnesota Bankers Association 
convention in Minneapolis, we received a mild, good 
natured reminder from John D. Cleary, formerly an assist- 
ant cashier in the Correspondent Bank Department of the 
Marquette National Bank, for not having mentioned his 
new connection. John now is president of the Bank of 
Somerset, Wisconsin. We thought we’d gotten that in one 
of our past issues, but John was correct when he said 
it hadn’t appeared. We’re happy he reads our magazine 
so thoroughly. At any rate, John reports he is very happy 
as a president of a small, independent bank. 


* x 
AGE MAKES A DIFFERENCE 
We like the comment of the man who explained the 
difference in perspective of age 40 and age 20 in this 


manner: “When I was 20, I was a specialist. I whistled 
only at blondes. Now I whistle at anything.” 


a a 


DID YOU KNOW?—Hailstones are a greater threat to 
property than tornadoes. The most costly on record hit 
Wichita, Kansas, June 23, 1951, causing property damage 
in excess of $14 million. In 1956, the last year for which 
complete figures are available, hail damage in the United 
States totaled about $75.5 million. Most hailstones are 
small, measuring about one-quarter inch in diameter. 
Largest officially recorded hailstone was 17 inches in 
circumference . . . The fireworks that many of you will set 
off on July 4 likely were made on the island of Macao, off 
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the coast of China. Mostly, the fireworks factories there are 
staffed by girls who get the explosive powder in their hair, 
in the seams of their clothing and on their skin. It’s a stand- 
ing joke at the factories to warn a new girl employee, 
“If you must get a boy friend, make sure he doesn’t light 
a cigaret when he’s near you.” 


* x 
WHO’S A SHUNPIKER? 


Know what shunpiking is? That’s the word describing 
the practice of bypassing turnpike toll roads for the long- 
er but toll-free older routes. 


oR * 


THE AGE-OLD DREAM of extracting drinking water from 
salt water is about to come true at Coalinga, California, 
a town of 6,000 in the San Joaquin Valley. The well 
water available is heavily tainted with epsom salts and 
therefore unsuitable for human consumption. Drinking 
water is hauled in at a cost of $7 per thousand gallons. 
That’s what prompted the Coalinga City Council to pur- 
chase an electronic desalting unit at a cost of $80,000 
to produce 28,000 gallons of drinking water per day. 
Once paid for, operating and maintenance will cost about 
$1 per thousand gallons of water produced. By com- 
parison, the city of Los Angeles gets Colorado River 
water at a wholesale price of six cents per thousand gal- 
lons. We who live where good water is abundant are 
lucky, aren’t we? 
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AFRICAN MEDICINC MEN haven’t been hit by the reces- 
sion, either, according to a report from Salisbury, South- 
ern Rhodesia. Though a typical medicine man often 
charges as little as a penny for a call, his income may be 


as high as $420 a month. They must make a lot of calls. 
* oR x 


HIT THE ROAD, BUD 


“What makes you think your wife is getting tired of 
you?” 

“Every day this week she wrapped my lunch in a road 
map.” 
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A SMALL PRINTING COMPANY that has prospered by 
concentrating on sales to banks joins the roster of The 
INDEPENDENT BANKER advertisers this month. The Karl 
Klaus Company, started in 1905 in Zion, Illinois, now 
located in Glendale, California, after a 10 year intermedi- 
ate location in El Paso, Texas, reports that they formerly 
had a “very small” operation, using only about 750 
square feet. Presently, the firm has 6,000 square feet of 
working area and a large warehouse. The founder, Karl 
Klaus, died March 10, 1957. His oldest living son, Dono- 
van K. Klaus now heads the firm as general manager. 
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*LET’S PAY THE RANSOM’ 


The little boy was restless and the seat was getting 
more uncomfortable as the sermon dragged on and on. 
Finally he whispered to his mother, “Say mom, if we give 
him the money now, will he let us go?” 
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THOUGH MORTGAGE DELINQUENCIES rose during the 
first quarter of 1958, the rate still is a modest one. De- 
linquencies on payments during the first three months 
of this year were 2.26 per cent, the highest level for the 
period since 1954. This compares with 2.09 per cent in 
1957, 2.24 per cent in 1956 and 2.13 per cent in 1955. 


* oR * 
LET’S LIVE IT UP 


Inflation or no inflation, the cost of living seems to 
remain about the same—all a fellow can earn. 
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OBVIOUSLY, WALTER REUTHER and his United Auto- 
mobile Workers are about as popular with the National 
Association of Manufacturers as with the auto manu- 
facturers. Recently, the NAM sent out a release saying, 
“You may laugh at some of the union demands you will 
find in the list below, but you may stop laughing when 
you realize that the cost of these demands might show up 
in the price tag of your 1959 automobile.” Now that 
we've stopped laughing, here’s a list of some of the de- 
mands presented by UAW locals to managements around 
the country: 

@ Time off for deer hunting. 

® Electric scooters for union committeemen 
so that they can rush to the scene of grievances. 

@ Music in the warehouse. 

© A completely furnished sound-proof office 
for the union in one plant. 

@ Free repairs for employees’ flat tires. 

@ A man to turn off car lights when employees 
forget to turn them off when they park in the free 
parking lot. 

® Bath towels for any employees who want to 
use them. 

@ Announcement of inning-by-inning baseball 
scores during World Series games. 


2s 
TAKE IT EASY 


Hard work is an accumulation of easy things you didn’t 
do when you should have. 

* Ke % 

ONLY THE OTHER DAY there was comment around our 
house about how much larger children are in this gener- 
ation than in the last. The thinking was prompted, as 
usual, by the sight of our sturdy teenage children whom 
we remember as little tykes. 

Better nutrition, we’re told, is the chief reason that the 
upcoming generation is beginning to tower over us 
oldsters. And now it seems that the larger size of individ- 
uals is being noted by a firm producing adult clothing. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, clothing manufacturers, have 
kept records of sales according to size for many years 
and report these changes: 

Before World War I the average of all the com- 
pany’s production was size 3814. By 1942, the 
average had climbed to nearly 40 and last year it 
was 41. Also, long sizes have climbed from 13 per 
cent of production in 1932 to 30 per cent in 1957, 
while short sizes sagged from 21 to 13.5 per cent. 
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Bank of Sparta, the Oldest in Western 


Wisconsin, Prepares to Mark Centennial 


I ate in July, the Bank of Sparta, 
Wisconsin, will celebrate its centen- 
nial. It was found- 
ed July 26, 1859 
by Thomas B. 
Tyler and a 
group of associ- 
ates. Tyler D. 
Barney, now 
president of the 
bank, is a great- 
grandson of the 
founder. Mr. Bar- 
ney began working for the bank in 
1922 after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and has been 
continuously active in the institution 
for 36 years, with the exception of a 
few years leave for Army service 
during World War II. Though final 
details of the centennial celebration 
haven’t yet been announced by the 
bank, gifts and daily open house 
observances will be part of the pro- 
gram. 

Thomas B. Tyler, the bank’s foun- 
der, came to Sparta from New York 
State as a young man and began the 
practice of law. He also was a real 
estate man and made loans in the 
area for eastern interests. 

When it was definite that “the rail- 
road” (now the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific) was to come 
through Sparta, Mr. Tyler saw the 
need and value of a bank for this 
young community. 





MR. BARNEY 


‘Practical Bankers’ Help 


He contacted Milwaukee and Mad- 
ison for experienced, practical bank- 
ers, and from Milwaukee came J. T. 
Hemphill and from Madison, Samuel 
McCord. Almost to the day that the 
railroad came into and through Spar- 
ta, the Bank of Sparta was open for 
business. 

Mr. Hemphill was the first man- 
aging president; Mr. Tyler, vice pres- 
ident, loan officer and legal counsel, 
and Mr. McCord, cashier. So started 
what is now the oldest bank in west- 
ern Wisconsin. 

In the years that followed Mr. Mc- 
Cord went to Milwaukee for another 
banking post. Mr. Hemphill moved 
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BANK OF SPARTA 


on to a still newer “west,” Indian 
Territory (now Oklahoma) and be- 
gan banking there. Mr. Tyler _be- 
came active president, which was 
then his main occupation, in addition 
to law, for the rest of his life in 
Sparta. 

From this small beginning in a 
modest village the bank grew and 
prospered, and has continuously serv- 
ed the needs of a growing area and 
population through wars, panics, and 
periods of business and agricultural 
depression and prosperity. 

The bank’s first small building also 
housed the local postoffice in 1858, 
and THE SPARTA HERALD came into 
being in the back room of the post- 
office part of this same bank building. 
This was because David McBride, 
who bought a struggling paper and 
changed its name to HERALD also was 
postmaster. 


Bank Erects Building 


In 1864, on its present site, the 
bank erected for itself the first brick 
two-story business building of its 
type in Sparta, which it occupied un- 
til 1907. At that time it built the 
present prominent Bedford Stone 
structure which it has since occupied, 
with several and recent renovations. 

In 1938, in co-operation with the 
State Banking Department and the 
citizens of the nearby village of Wil- 
ton, the Bank of Sparta took over the 





then Wilton State Bank, which was 
Wilton’s only bank at that time and 
had been severely crippled in the de- 
pression of the 1930s. In Wilton this 
bank service has since been main- 
tained as the Wilton Station of the 
Bank of Sparta. 

Active in the bank’s management 
for many years were A. W. Barney; 
his brother-in-law, Louis T. Hill, and 
his brother, Harry W. Barney, later 
joined by Tyler D. Barney, the pres- 
ent president. Both A. W. Barney 
and Louis T. Hill completed more 
than 50 years of active service in the 
bank. Louis T. Hill died in 1942; A. 
W. Barney died in 1957; and Harry 
W. Barney died this year. 

Also in recent times two other 
bankers in the area served their earl- 
ier banking years with this Bank of 
Sparta, each becoming at different 
times the bank’s cashier. They are A. 
N. Wall, now actively managing the 
Farmers National Bank in Sparta as 
its president, and Earle G. Fisher, 
now executive vice president of the 
Tomah’s Farmers & Merchants Bank 
in Tomah. 

The bank’s present officers and di- 
rectors are: Tyler D. Barney, presi- 
dent and director; Walter H. Leiser, 
vice president and director; Leslie L. 
Riley, cashier and director; William 
M. Gleiss, director and general legal 
counsel, and Fredric W. Crosby, of 
LaCrosse, director. 

The bank’s centennial dovetails 
nicely with one of its present adver- 
tising slogans—“Bank with us and 
you can bank on us.” 
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“It’s a check for $45—a dollar for 
each birthday—or would you rather 
have one for $38?” 
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Miami, Florida—T. Stanley Jack- 
son, 64, vice president and director 
of American Express Field Ware- 
housing Corporation, died here May 
11. Born in Winnipeg, Canada, Mr. 
Jackson for many years was associ- 
ated with the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. Before joining American Ex- 
press in 1947, he was manager of the 
St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Com- 
pany’s Field Warehousing Division. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—At its 
third annual Arbor Day celebration, 
Marquette National Bank distributed 
4,000 evergreen seedlings in a three- 
hour period. All the seedlings were 
three-year-old nursery stock varieties 
ready for immediate planting. 

Center of attraction in the bank’s 
Arbor Day display was a five foot 
statue of Smokey, the bear, on the 
main bank floor. Contributed through 
the courtesy of the “Keep Minnesota 
Green” committee, Smokey reminded 
Arbor Day visitors to help prevent 
forest fires throughout the 1958 va- 
cation season. Participating in the 
opening of Arbor Day festivities were 
Irving Rasmussen, state banking 
commissioner, representing Minne- 
sota Governor Freeman; R. W. Croul- 
ey, Marquette vice president; Harry 
C. Hall, executive vice president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce; Tom Boright Sr., publisher 
of COMMERCIAL WEST; Minneapolis 
Mayor P. Kenneth Peterson; George 
Matthews, chairman of county com- 
missioners, and Floyd T. Ryan, ex- 
ecutive secretary, “Keep Minnesota 
Green” committee. 


a 
Hamilton, Montana—V. C. Hol- 
lingsworth, president of the Citizens 


State Bank here, was named outstand- 
ing businessman of the year at the 
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annual, Montana State University 
Business Administration School ban- 
quet in Missoula. 

Mr. Hollingsworth, who has served 
as president of the Montana Bankers 
Association during the past year, is 
widely known throughout the state 
for his many professional activities 
and has long been recognized in his 
own community as a leader in civic 
affairs. He served as a state senator 
from Ravalli County from 1943 to 
1946, 
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San Diego, California—Eliza- 
beth Z. Hamilton has been named 
assistant cashier of the San Diego 
Trust and Savings Bank, it was an- 
nounced by J. W. Sefton Jr., presi- 
dent. Mrs. Hamilton is the second 
woman to be named an officer of the 
bank since it was established in 1889. 

With the bank since 1949, she has 
served in all departments and in 1957 
assumed duties in the Investment De- 
partment. She is the first woman 
graduate of the San Diego Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 


Hialeah, Florida — Three em- 
ployees of the Hialeah-Miami Springs 
Bank, first graduates of an on-the-job 
training program, have been named 
assistant cashiers, it was announced 
by Charles E. Buker, president. Pro- 
moted were William M. Burch, for- 
mer head bookkeeper; William L. 
David, former head teller, and Rich- 
ard K. Steinbach of the Time Sales 
Department. 








St. Louis, Missouri—L. H. 
Guinger, vice president—operations, 
Bank Building and Equipment Cor- 
poration, has been 
elected a director 
of the firm. Mr. 
Guinger began his 
career with the 
company in 1929, 
advancing steadi- 
ly through nu- 
merous divisions 
to his post as of- 
ficer-director of 
operations. His wide knowledge of 
the company has made possible nu- 
merous operational inovations that 
have contributed much to the growth 
which has made Bank Building Cor- 
poration the largest firm of its kind 
in the world. : 


MR. GUINGER 


Houston, Texas—Franklin D. 
Price, a vice president of the Texas 
National Bank here, has been elected 
president of the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 
Mr. Price served as NABAC’s first 
vice president during the past year. 

Other officers elected were Malcolm 
H. Gibson, vice president and cashier 
of the Citizens Bank of Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, association first vice pres- 
ident; Arthur C. Suhrbier, assistant 
auditor of Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago, second vice president; Don- 
ald J. McDonald, auditor of the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
re-elected treasurer. 
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“STRONG FRIEND OF THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER” 
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MORE THAN 3,500 persons toured this new building of 
the First National Bank of Claysburg, Pennsylvania, during 
open house ceremonies marking completion of the struc- 
ture. The brick building is air conditioned and has a num- 
ber of unusual features, among them a junior depository 
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which enables small fry customers to transact business at 
the customary teller-window level. D. Emmert Brumbaugh 
is president of the bank. He is former national president 
of the Independent Bankers Association and now serves 
as IBA director for Pennsylvania. 


Altoonoa Mirror Photo. 





Angleton, Texas—Sam Jamison, 
vice president of the Brazoria County 
Bank here, has been elected president 
of the Brazoria County Bankers As- 
sociation. He succeeds L. B. Manry 
Jr., executive vice president of the 
Alvin State Bank. 

Tom Blakeney Jr., vice president 
and cashier of the Alvin State Bank, 
is new vice president of the associa- 
tion. Re-elected secretary-treasurer of 
the county group was Ralph David, 
cashier of the Freeport National 
Bank. 

& 


Atlantic City, New Jersey—J. 
Regis Walthour, president of the 
First National Bank in Greensburg, 
was elected president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association at the 64th 
annual convention here. Mr. Walt- 
hour, who served as PBA vice presi- 
dent during the past year, succeeds 
QO. Albert Johnson, vice president and 
treasurer of the Hamlin Bank & 
Trust Company in Smethport. 

Other officers named were T. Allen 
Glenn Jr., association vice president 
and president of Peoples National 
Bank of Norristown, and James E. 
Brucklacher, association treasurer and 
president of the Cumberland County 
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National Bank & Trust Company, 
New Cumberland. 

Belden L. Daniels of Harrisburg is 
executive manager and association 
secretary. 

e 


Chicago, Illinois—David H. Coff- 
man, vice president in charge of the 
Mid-Western Division, American Ex- 
press Field Warehousing Corpora- 
tion, has been elected to the board of 
directors, it was announced by Ralph 
T. Reed, chairman. Mr. Coffman con- 
tinues as president of William H. 
Banks Warehouses, Inc., the nation’s 
oldest field warehousing company, 
which was acquired by American Ex- 
press in 1955. 
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Humboldt, Nebraska—Otto Ko- 
touc Sr., chairman of the board of 
the Home State Bank here and of 
the Dawson Bank at Dawson, receiv- 
ed the highest non-academic honor 
of the University of Nebraska at the 
87th annual commencement recently. 
Mr. Kotouc was the recipient of the 
Nebraska Builder award, made each 
year by the University Board of Re- 
gents to the state citizen who has 
made outstanding contributions to 
the growth and development of the 
state. 

Now completing his 50th year in 
banking, Mr. Kotouc is a past presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bankers Associ- 
ation, has served on the executive 
committee of the state bank division 


of the American Bankers Association, 
and is widely known throughout Ne- 
braska for his outstanding work in 
the old legislature and the Unicamer- 
al, where he was chairman of the 
Committee on Banking, Commerce 
and Insurance. He also served as 
chairman of the Legislative Council 
Committee on Watershed Legislation. 
A native of Nebraska, Mr. Kotouc 
was graduated from the state univer- 
sity in 1903. 


St. Louis, Missouri—George I. 
Baggott, executive vice president of 
Manufacturers Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected president of 
the St. Louis and St. Louis County 
Chapter of Robert Morris Associates. 
Mr. Baggott formerly was senior ex- 
aminer of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania — 
Three Pennsylvania bankers have 
been named to the board of trustees 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion Educational Foundation, it was 
announced here. Named to three year 
terms on the board were Richard W. 
Havens, president, Jenkintown Bank 
& Trust Company; O. Albert John- 
son, vice president and treasurer, 
Hamlin Bank & Trust Company, 
Smethport, and D. B. Kiel, treasurer 
of the Union Banking & Trust Com- 
pany, DuBois. 
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THREE DAYS of gala celebrations 
marked the opening of the new build- 
ing of the Whitefish Bay State Bank, 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, one of Mil- 
waukee’s North Shore suburban com- 
munities. The new structure, of glass, 
steel and concrete, cost $365,000. It 
has a main floor and lower level, each 
with 8,700 square feet. A Broadway 
holiday for two and a weekend trip 
to Chicago were twin prizes awarded 
as part of the open house observance. 
RIGHT: Bank directors pause for a 
photo in the lobby during open house. 
From left: O. K. Johnson, who also 
serves as president; Norbert J. Klein, 
board chairman; William J. Keating, 
Allen M. Slichter and Willard T. Han- 
sen. Mr. Johnson is first vice president 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion. LOWER RIGHT, Mrs. Phyllis 
Lindner, Mr. Johnson’s secretary, pins 
a nametag on Ben H. Ryan while Mrs. 
Ryan looks on. Mr. Ryan, chairman 
and president of the State Bank of 
East Moline, Illinois, is former IBA 
president and is the association direc- 
tor in Illinois. 


San Diego, California—The 
United States National Bank observ- 
ed its 45th anniversary May 13. Mel- 
vin N. Wilson, president, pointed out 
that since 1950 alone the bank’s de- 
posits have increased from $17.5 mil- 
lion to more than $95 million. The 
bank has offices in 16 communities. 

In addition to Mr. Wilson, other 
officers of the bank are: L. H. Diffen- 
derfer, senior vice president; Jno. 
M. Athaide, L. N. Boughton and 
Voler L. Viles, vice presidents; B. 
M. Randall, D. F. Quigley and J. L. 
Threadgill, vice presidents and trust 
officers; C. J. Wittmer, vice president 
and cashier; John D. Swinney, comp- 
troller, and S. E. Grey, auditor. 
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AN OLD INSTITUTION with a new name and new location is Milwaukee West- 
ern Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The bank has been operating since 1914 and 
was known as the Teutonia Bank until the move this spring from the original 
location to a new site across the street from Capitol Court, a large shopping 
center. The $750,000 bank building is 150 feet long, 66 feet wide and has three 
levels. Exterior is of brick and Colorado canyon stone. Below, with the vault door 
as a backdrop, the camera catches a conference of Milwaukee Western’s three top 
officers. From left are H. H. Emch, board chairman; H. P. Linke, vice president, 


and Gregory B. Schaefer, president. 








Granite City, Illinois—The First 
Granite City National Bank started 
construction last month on a new 
building that will give it quarters 
five times larger than its present fa- 
cilities. H. R. Fischer, president, said 
the decision to build a new structure 
shows the bank’s confidence that 
“this area is going to realize its unu- 
sual potential for growth—both in- 
dustrially and, as a result of that, 
residentially.” 

The bank’s quarters will be in a 
wing of an L-shaped multi-million 
dollar building that will provide 
quarters not only for the bank but 
also for the Granite City Steel Com- 
pany. The steel firm’s offices will be 
in a five story section, while the 
bank’s wing will be one story. 

Features to be incorporated into 
the new bank building will be four 
drive-up teller windows and _ three 
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windows for walk-up service. The 
bank has occupied its present build- 
ing since 1917, with the exception of 
a period from 1931 to 1942, when it 


was in other quarters. 
* 


Biloxi, Mississippi—R. C. Lid- 
don, president of The Security Bank 
of Corinth, was elected president of 
the Mississippi Bankers Association 
at the final business session of the 
70th annual convention here. He suc- 
ceeds C. E. Morgan, president of the 
Merchants and Farmers Bank, Kos- 
ciusko. 

F. W. Foote, board chairman of 
the First National Bank of Hatties- 
burg, was elected association vice 
president, and E. P. Peacock Jr., pres- 
ident of the Bank of Clarksdale, was 
named treasurer. Leigh Watkins Jr., 
Jackson, was renamed secretary. 





Ontonagon, Michigan—Promo- 
tion of two staff members of The 
Citizens State Bank has been an- 
nounced by Leo E. Perron, president. 
P. A. Erickson was named vice presi- 
dent and Hugo S. Bigge was elected 
cashier. Both appointments became 
effective June 23. 

Mr. Erickson, who was born in 
Brooten, Minnesota, joined the staff 
of Citizens State as an assistant cash- 
ier in 1928. He came to Ontonagon 
from Hunter, North Dakota, where 
he had been assistant cashier. Mr. 
Bigge, in banking for 32 years, was 
born and reared in Ontonagon and 
is very active in community affairs. 


Dallas, Texas—Election of Gor- 
don Russell Carpenter as trust offi- 
cer of the First National Bank has 
been announced by Ben H. Wooten, 
president. Mr. Carpenter leaves his 
post as executive director of South- 
western Legal Foundation to join 
First National on July 1. He had 
been with the foundation since 1947. 
A graduate of Southern Methodist 
University and the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law in Washington, 
D.C., Mr. Carpenter has been admin- 
istrative assistant to the dean of 
SMU since 1951 and was on the fa- 
culty there. 


Tacoma, Washington—Howard 
O. Scott has been named assistant 
manager of the Tacoma office of The 
Bank of California, San Francisco. 
Mr. Scott’s previous experience in- 
cludes positions with the lst Ameri- 
can National Bank of Port Townsend, 
lst National Bank in Port Angeles; 
national bank examiner for banks on 
the West Coast, Alaska and Hawaii, 
and service with the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce in Seattle. 


Los Angeles, California—George 
Clark, national president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, has been 
elected a vice president of Security- 
First National Bank, it was an- 
nounced by James E. Shelton, chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Clark started 
with the bank as a messenger and 
served successively as a clerk, book- 
keeper, teller, assistant chief clerk, 
assistant purchasing agent, advertis- 
ing manager, public relations man 
and assistant vice president. 
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Topeka, Kansas—J. A. O’Leary 
Sr., president of the Peoples State 
Bank of Luray, 
Kansas, has been 
named state 
banking commis- 
sioner by Gover- 
nor George Dock- 
ing to fill the va- 
cancy created by 
the death of 

Ralph B. Medlin 
MR. O’LEARY of Oakley. Mr. 
O’Leary, 57, began his banking ca- 
reer in Luray at age 16 when he 
joined the First National Bank. He 
becaine president of Peoples State in 
Luray in May, 1937. 

As commissioner, Mr. O’Leary will 
supervise operations of some 427 
state banks and trust companies in 
Kansas. During his absence from 
Luray, his son, J. O. O'Leary Jr., will 
be in charge of the bank. 





St. Paul, Minnesota—Directors 
of the St. Paul Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company and the St. Paul 
Mercury Insurance Company have 
announced these promotions to the 
position of secretary: G. H. Angell, 
Marine Department; R. H. Balensief- 
er, chief engineer, I. J. Fertig, co- 
ordinator between St. Paul Fire and 
Marine and the newly acquired West- 
ern Life Insurance Company; Don 
C. Hawkins, in charge of public re- 
lations and advertising; W. B. Her- 
she, in charge of the Accident and 
Sickness department. 

Named assistant secretaries were 
A. W. Brogger, in charge of Rate 
Regulation & Forms department; Cul- 
ver Davis, in charge of the Multi- 
Peril department; Carl B. Drake Jr., 
Casualty department; Walker Groet- 
zinger, in charge of Bond Department 
Claims, and Earl D. Strickland, in 
charge of the Personnel department. 





“If you don’t want it, don’t eat it. Pll 
put it in daddy’s lunch tomorrow.” 
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Yankton, South Dakota— The 
First Dakota National Bank has been 
cited by the Newspaper Advertising 
Executive Association for outstand- 
ing newspaper advertising published 
in the YANKTON DAILY PRESS AND DA- 
KOTAN during 1957. First Dakota 
National’s advertising exhibit was se- 
lected for the prize from among 2,165 
exhibits displayed at the annual meet- 
ing of the NAEFA in Chicago. Nor- 
man C, Gross, vice president of the 
bank, and Cliff E. Walters, advertis- 
ing manager of the paper, prepared 
the ads. 
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Chicago, Illinois—Kenneth R. 
Wells, a leading authority on con- 
sumer credit and 
vice president in 
charge of the In- 
dustrial Division, 
American Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company, 
died unexpected- 
ly June 8 at his 
home in Park 
Ridge, Illinois. A 
notable lecturer and author, Mr. 
Wells had a distinguished career in 
finance for more than 30 years. He 
began his affiliation with American 
National in 1939 as manager of the 
industrial division. 

Well-known for his scholarly ap- 
proach to financial subjects, Mr. 
Wells was a lecturer on financial 
credit both at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the School of Banking at the 
University of Wisconsin. A native of 
Breckenridge, Minnesota, he attended 
public schools there and received his 
bachelor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1927. 





MR. WELLS 


Crystal Lake, Illinois—William 
J. Heiman and Arthur Kuiper have 
been elected directors of the Home 
State Bank here, it was announced by 
Harold J. Bacon, president. 

Mr. Heiman is vice president and 
director of Ero Manufacturing Com- 
pany with plants in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Marietta, Geor- 
gia, and Crystal Lake. 

Mr. Kuiper is a certified public ac- 
countant who formerly was director 
of audits for Arthur Anderson and 
Company. 

Mr. Bacon also announced the 
bank’s surplus was increased by a 


$100,000 transfer from undivided 
profits, the second such move in two 
years. This brought the surplus to 
$400,000. Capital is $200,000 and 
undivided profits, $125,000. 


Brooten, Minnesota — John 
Bohmer, 89, founder and chairman 
of the board of the State Bank of 
Brooten and a founder of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, died 
June 1. 

Mr. Bohmer celebrated his 64th 
anniversary in banking in February 
and was said to have been the top 
officer of a bank longer than any oth- 
er man in the nation. 


Dallas, Texas—Election of Lloyd 
Silberberger as a trust officer of Re- 
public National Bank has been an- 
nounced by James W. Aston, presi- 
dent. Mr. Silberberger, a native of 
Oklahoma City, had been in the life 
insurance business since 1928. He 
will specialize in estate planning at 
Republic. 

* 


San Diego, California—Predrag 
Mitrovich, a native of Yugoslavia 
who now is assistant cashier in charge 
of the foreign department of the First 
National Trust and Savings Bank, has 
received the Harold Stonier award 
for being the most brilliant gradua- 
ting student of the American Institute 
of Banking. Mr. Mitrovich was hon- 
ored at the AIB convention in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Florence, South Carolina— 
Archie J. Smith Jr., has been named 
vice president of The Guaranty Bank 
& Trust Company here, it was an- 
nounced by J. Boone Aiken, chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Smith, who. 
has been assistant treasurer of the 
Louisville (Kentucky) Trust Com- 
pany, assumes his new duties July 1. 
He is a native of St. Stephen, South 
Carolina, and was with Louisville 
Trust for six years. 
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THIS ATTRACTIVE bank building, planned and constructed to give maximum 
utility on a site of unusual shape, houses the First National Bank of Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin, a Milwaukee suburb. Below, President E. W. Kaiser (left) and Henry 
F. Furlong, chairman of the board, confer at Mr. Furlong’s desk. The bank has 


6,800 square feet of working space on two levels. After the move into the new 


h cere 


ies were combined with celebration of 





quarters, customary open 
the bank’s 50th anniversary. 











Chicago, Illinois — Robert W. 
Williams has been appointed an as- 
sistant vice president of the La Salle 
National Bank, it was announced by 
Harold Meidell, president. Mr. Wil- 
liams, who is associated with the 
business development department, 
joined the bank in 1948 and for 
several years has been the advertising 
. manager. He is active in several Chi- 
cago and national public relations 
and advertising groups. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico— 
Jack Hobson, president of the Otero 
County State Bank in Alamogordo, 
was elected president of the New 
Mexico Bankers Association at the 
47th annual convention here. He suc- 
ceeds Don E. Woodward, executive 
vice president of the First National 
Bank in Albuquerque. 

Other officers named were Joseph 
B. Sisler, president of The Clovis Na- 
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tional Bank, Clovis. association vice 
president, and John G. Mullins, vice 
president of the Citizens State Bank, 
Springer, association treasurer. 
Renamed executive secretary was 


J. C. Hester of Santa Fe. 


Food Demand 
Remains High 


Domestic demand for food has 
been maintained thus far despite the 
recession and is expected to continue 
strong during the rest of the year, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has reported. 

The outlook, says USDA, is that 
retail food prices will continue to 
average higher than a year earlier 
during the rest of the summer and 
in the fall, though the difference 
probably will be less than during the 
first quarter of 1958. General outlook 
is for continuing large supplies. 





Lawyers Get 
‘Tips on New 
Trust Service 


A two-page newspaper spread, a 
special issue of a customer newsletter, 
an attractive question-and-answer 
brochure, and—most important—a 
series of letters to attorneys combined 
to become a comprehensive promo- 
tion to launch the newly formed Trust 
Department of Ann Arbor Bank, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Ann Arbor Bank used these tech- 
niques to inform both its customers 
and the entire Ann Arbor market 
area of the formation of the new de- 
partment. 

The special letters, over the signa- 
ture of Paul R. Kempf, chairman of 
the bank’s executive committee, told 
every attorney in Washtenaw County 
of the formation of the new depart- 
ment. 

A first letter simply informed the 
attorneys that the department was to 
be formed and suggested they watch 
for forthcoming communications 
from the bank. 

A second letter carried a reduced 
reproduction of a two-page news- 
paper ad which appeared in the Ann 
Arbor News the following day. 


Advance Information 


The print of the ad gave the attor- 
neys sufficient advance information so 
that they could be professionally pre- 
pared to answer questions coming 
from their own clients. 

Two days later, the attorneys re- 
ceived a third letter, plus a copy of 
the bank’s “Ann Arbor Bank News,” 
a bi-monthly customer publication. 

The publication told about trust 
operations in detail and also carried 
pictures and stories of the five-man 
trust committee established to super- 
vise the department. 

The attorneys received this publi- 
cation 24 hours before it was put into 
the hands of bank customers. 

A fourth mailing, made 48 hours 
later included another letter from 
Chairman Kempf and a copy of a 
brochure prepared to answer ques- 
tions concerning the bank’s trust op- 
erations, and about trust proceedings 
in general. 
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(Continued from page 2) 


some other bank of your choice—you'll 
never go wrong by BANKING your money.” 

It was about a year ago that we came 
out with our first information on savings 
and loan associations. It really caused a 
lot of comment. We received letters from 
appreciative bankers all over the country 
and likewise “hot” ones from our com- 
petitors, the savings and loan associations. 
This, incidentally, was partly responsible 
for our being one of the newer members 
of the Independent Bankers Association, as 
we received several letters from bankers 
telling us about the good work the associa- 
tion was doing in this respect. 

With every good wish. 


O. R. STARK JR. 
Vice President 


The First National Bank 
Quitaque, Texas 


Ben DuBois, Secretary 
The Independent Bankers Association 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota 


Dear Friend Ben: 

Just some meandering thoughts regard- 
ing information to bank customers on in- 
dependent banking, the abuse of banks by 
life insurance companies on paying insur- 
ance drafts against customer’s accounts 
and the misinformation dispensed by sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

Folders explaining the differences be- 
tween banks and savings and loans should 
be mailed directly to the citizens of every 
town and preferably by the Independent 
Bankers Association. Individual banks are 
not going to do it because they are afraid 
of deposit accounts they have from insur- 
ance companies and savings and loans. 

I am sure all banks would make a con- 
tribution to a fund to insure the mailing 
of these folders like the one written by 
H. V. Kaltenborn, A Report to Savers. 
The name of the Independent Bankers 
Association should appear on the back of 
these folders and no bank could be jumped 
on by the savings and loans. 

Mailing lists could be submitted to your 
office by simply having some blank en- 
velopes addressed by the interested banks 
and these empty envelopes sent to your 
office for stufing and mailing. 

In other words, the banks “are crying 
in the wilderness” but doing nothing about 
it. The “Macedonian Call” is great—“Come 
out and help us.” At the expense of pos- 
sible repetition, I say again that the banks 
would be glad to have someone help do 
for them that which they are reluctant to 
do for themselves. 

We are enclosing some of our literature 
and that of the ABA for the past several 
years on the subject of the life insurance 
premium collecting “racket.” 

Members of the ABA condemned the 
practice and agreed to resolutions oppos- 
ing it but go right back home and permit 
their own banks to continue collecting 
these premiums without charge. Actually, 
of course, to make these collections without 
charge is to perform this service at a loss. 

We had some laudable resolutions passed 
at the Jast IBA convention in Dallas in 
March. I refer to resolutions opposing the 
practice of collecting insurance premiums 
by drafts and the request that bank su- 
pervisory agencies include in reports of 
examinations the cost of surety bonds and 
losses paid by surety companies to indi- 
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vidual banks in the past 10 years. 


bank depositors everywhere. Possibly this 
would stir up public support on both is- 
sues. 


President 
Security State Bank & Trust Company 
Beaumont, Texas 


said, ‘His sins were scarlet, but his 
books were read!” 


Fill! 


MONOPOLY DANGER CITED IN 
BAY STATE BRANCH BATTLE 


Cross-county branching in Massachusetts, a move receiving strong 
backing from the First National Bank in Boston, biggest in the state, was 
attacked bitterly at a recent hearing before a Special Commission on 
Branch Banking. 

Opponents termed the move one that would establish a banking mo- 
nopoly, Richard P. Chapman, president of the Merchants National Bank 
of Boston, said: 

“This is not the extension of more and better banking service to the 
public. The Boston banking situation is lopsided already. 

“One bank, the First National Bank of Boston, held 54.1 per cent of 
the aggregate deposits of commercial banks in the city on December 31, 
1957, and 30.3 per cent of the deposits of all commercial banks in Mas- 
sachusetts. It is three and one-half times as large as its nearest com- 
petitor.” 

Buys 60 Banks in 58 Years 


Pointing out that First National had acquired some 60 other banks 
since the turn of the century, Mr. Chapman said that changing the 
present law would start “a competitive bidding contest for control of 
smaller banks.” In the competition, he declared, the First would be in 
dominant position “because it has much the largest purse. This fully in- 
sures that it will be able to outbid and outbuy anyone else.” He added: 

“I don’t think branch banking is the solution to sound growth. As 
proposed, it simply would enable one bank to acquire the business that 
another has painstakingly built. It is a process of cannibalization which 
adds nothing of real significance to the effectiveness of banking. 

“Chain store banking and our present system are incompatible. The 
former ultimately would devour the latter. | believe this would be nothing 
short of disaster to the banking profession, and a smothering blanket 
on the economic life of this community.” 


Sees Competition Strangled 


Another presentation was made by Hildred Auer, president of the 
Malden Trust Company. He asserted that changes in the law would 
strangle competition and reduce the number of sources to which an 
individual could apply for banking service. He said: 

“The public is satisfied with present services. We have been unable 
to find any demand on the part of the public, either individual or cor- 
porate, for any change in the existing banking law. 

“We have found a definite sentiment among individuals and business 
enterprises that they are much better served by their local community 
bank than they could be by the branch of any large, and possibly distant 
banking institution.” 
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A copy of these resolutions should go to 


OTIS E. FULLEN 


* 
When I am dead, I hope it may be 


Hilaire Belloc gentlemen.” 





“Compliments of the management, 
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Holding Company ’Study’ 


The Association of Registered Bank Holding Compa- 
nies has completed its organization and announced its 
purpose of promoting the cause of holding companies 
before bankers, the public and governmental authorities. 
J. Cameron Thomson, chairman of Northwest Bancor- 
poration, Minneapolis, and longtime foe of independent 
banking, is president of the new association. 

As one of its first moves, the new association an- 
nounced it is sponsoring a study to show the role of hold- 
ing companies in the nation’s banking system. New York 
University will make the study, with supervision by Dr. 
Marcus Nadler and Dr. Jules I. Bogen. Both of these are 
respected names, but we’re certain the report produced 
will be slanted heavily for the holding companies, for 
look who’s picking up the tab, then recall the sponsor’s 
prime objective, mentioned in the first paragraph. 

We thought you would be interested in the comment 
on the new group made by Harry J. Harding, honorary 
president of the Independent Bankers Association of the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District. In a recent newsletter, 
Mr, Harding wrote: 

“The recently talked about Association of Registered 
Bank Holding Companies has held its first meeting and 
elected officers and announced its purpose. These 13 com- 
panies, long-standing opponents of our efforts to obtain 
legislation, declare their purpose includes support of 
sound banking principles and practices and the compila- 
tion of facts concerning the nature, functions and opera- 
tions of bank holding companies. 

“It also seeks to promote a better understanding by 
bankers and the general public, and to provide represen- 
tation before governmental authorities and supervisors. 

“Controlling banks in 23 states, holding in excess of 
10 billions in resources, this is a formidable group. This 
certainly is no time for the independents to take a nap.” 


Snub For Small Business 


The Committee for Economic Development has an- 
nounced the names of 25 men who have been named to 
an “independent national commission” that will under- 
take a thorough study of public and private monetary 
and financial policies. The study is being financed by a 
$500,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. 

One searches in vain for the name of any small busi- 
ness representative on the commission roster. We believe 
the CED committed a major error in failing to appoint 
to the group at least one person who could bring the 
small business viewpoint to the commission. Any report 
produced will be suspected—and attacked—because of 
this failure. 
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Talk About Cannibalization! 


The process by which one bank builds its business 
rapidly by acquiring others often has been aptly referred 
to as “cannibalization.” How effectively this process 
works was pointed out recently at a hearing in Massachu- 
setts at which liberalization of branch banking laws was 
being considered. 

One witness opposing the request to make branching 
more widespread, pointed out that First National Bank 
of Boston, seeking further expansion, had acquired some 
60 banks since 1900, a rate of slightly more than one 
per year. 

The process of “cannibalization” explains why First 
National of Boston has more than $1 billion, 750 million 
in assets; why it controls 54.1 per cent of commercial 
bank deposits in Boston and 30.3 per cent in the state. 


‘Soft Approach’ Tried 
First in Missouri 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Do you think the move to initiate a vote on the prop- 
osition will succeed?” he asked. 

“T have no idea about that. In view of the strength 
behind it, I would say that it could easily succeed, unless 
the small town bankers get organized. It would seem to 
be getting late for that, but some of the 51 may have their 
eyes opened by now—and even they may go to work! 
The array of sponsors on the petition seems impressive. It 
proves one thing.” 


“What is that?” he asked. 


Branchers Mean Business 


“Tt proves that the proponents of branch banking mean 
business. They are in earnest. They plan to win and it 
makes no difference whom, or what, they sacrifice in the 
fight. 

“Ingrained in the American system is the theory of 
protecting the small from the big. The Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, the Federal Trade Commission, Small Busi- 
ness Administration and other agencies and acts have 
been provided to protect the small from the big. 

“The one thing that it seems impossible to do is to 
protect the small businessman from himself. And that 
includes the small banker who thinks that without organ- 
ization and without work everything is going to come out 
all right. 

“If an election can be carried for county-wide branch 
banking, it can be carried for state-wide branch banking. 
Some of the 51 ought to think about that . . . between 
now and November.” 
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Ray Daly and Harry Salk of American National, talk things over with Bob Garrettson, presi- pe 
dent, and John Garrettson, vice president of Merchants National Bank, Michigan City, in <<> = 
the new Edgewood branch office of the bank. Ee 


When a man builds... 


When a man builds, whether homes, stores or factories, the home-town banker is as much 


a part of the enterprise as is the architect, the contractor or the artisan. 


Back of the home-town banker is his counterpart in a large financial center. In this 
phase of banking, American National is particularly strong, with a Real Estate depart- 
ment of high professional standing. Perhaps that is why so many correspondent banks 


look to American National for advice and analysis in large building enterprises. 


If you need counsel in your area, ask the American National man who calls on you 


about the services of our Real Estate department. 


us AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


LaSalle Street at Washington ¢ Franklin 2-9200 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








A Progress Report to America’s Bankers... 


MAY, 1958 


2,42 


The latest PROGRESS REPORT to 
the bankers of America shows that 
2,429 National Post-Tronic ma- 
chines are... 


Now in use in 583 banks in 44 states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Canada and Puerto Rico 


On an average, ONE Post-Tronic 
machine replaced TWO conven- 
tional posting machines 


Savings range from 50% to 66% an- 
nually on the investment 


National Post-tronic’ 


machines now in use! 


Over 4,800,000 checking 
accounts in the United States 


are now posted with C/akonal 
POST-TRONIC machines... 


INSTALLATION PROGRESS: ne ees 


Installations now in use 


APRIL 1957 
OCTOBER 1957 
JANUARY 1958 
APRIL 1958 
MAY 26, 1958 
JUNE 30, 1958 


Call your nearby National representative for a demonstration of the National 
POST-TRONIC today. He's listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


%& Trade Mark 


The National Cash Register Company, bayten 9, ohio 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES e HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 








